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A $100 Meal Bond helps the Friars take care of him at St. Christopher’s Inn 
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The homeless man is another stranger—who 
is hungry—needs shelter—clothing—medical 
care—who needs “‘to find himself’’ again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the Friars 
will have a set of Gregorian Masses (a mass 
a day for thirty days) said for the repose of 
your soul immediately after your death. 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 

ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 

Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 


Name 





Address_ 





State_ 


City Zone 











5000 hungry, homeless men find their way to 
St. Christopher's Inn each year. They are fed, 
clothed, sheltered and given medical care. 

The Inn accommodates 200 men. Since it 
opened in 1909, no one has ever been turned 
away. 

Your purchase of a one hundred dollar 
Bond will help us carry on this noble work. 

If you would like to know more about St. 
Christopher's Inn, send for our booklet. 


St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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America on Trial. Naturally, 
not read the head- 
lines about Castro’s speeches against 


we'd rather 


students march- 
about Khrush- 
chev’s newest broadside. But these 
which test our fibre— 
especially our moral and religious fibre. As we come to July 4, 1960 many 
future. One thing we can be sure of is this: the 


us, about Japanese 


ing with placards, 





are trials 


things lie hidden in the 
survival of freedom in the twentieth century will depend not just on missiles 
ultimately, it will depend on how we make use of our richest 
those of the 
Joachim Brugger 


1. 


or wealth 


resources—namely, These aspects of Our American 


and Fra. Patrick Hunt ot 


spirit. 
Heritage are discussed by Fra. 


Washington, D.C. P: 





Atonement Seminary, 


cities to the 
problem. 


from the 
is,” housing becomes 


With 


increase of 


On the Move. people moving 
suburbs and the “blight are 
Fra. Silvester Alvarez interviews Francis X. Servaites of the U.S 


Authority. Page 8. 


many 


Housing 


Ordinations and Anniversaries. June is the month of Ordinations and 

Anniversaries. On June 18 five Graymoor 
Anniversary of their Ordination. Among the 
Reverend Raphael Grande, S.A., former Superior 
Procurator General to the Holy See; Very Reverend Samuel Cummings, 
S.A., former Editor of THe Lamp, and now a General Definitor and mem- 
ber of the Band; Reverend Stephen Sullivan, $.A., Circulation 
Manager of THe Lamp; Reverend Robert O'Farrell, $ Pastor of Christ 
the King Mission in High Point, N.C.; Reverend Bernard Foley, S.A., 
returned from Steveston, B.C., Canada. 


the four newly-ordained. Page 16. 


Priests observed the 





Very 


present 


Jubilarians were the 
General, and 


Mission 


who 


recently This month we feature 


Cardinal Visits Graymoor. Pictured below with Father General and 

group of Friars is Cardinal Agagianian, Pro-Prefect of the Society fo 
the Propagation of the Faith. On the morning of May 24 the 
celebrated Mass in the Friary Chapel. That same afternoon he 
Rome. Before leaving Graymoor His Eminence spoke to the Friars about 


ardinal 
returned 


the missions. 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “If Mental Illness Strikes 
Your Home.” Our main article will suggest ways to maintain mental 


health. 
b “Mail Order Mysticism.” William J. Whalen writes about the Rosi 


crucians—a_ pseudo-mystical fraternal cult which about 
45,000 active followers. 
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Every ‘Tuesday 
A NEW 
NOVENA 


To 
St. Anthony 





“The sea obeys and fetters break, 


And lifeless limbs thou dost restore, 
While treasures lost are found again, 
When young or old thine aid implore.” 


(Responsary of St. Anthony ) 


Your petitions and 
thanksgivings 
read and placed 
at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony in the 
Friars’ chapel on 
the Mount of the 
Atonement 


are 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


LETTERS 








Returns 

Dear Father: I promised publication in 
Tue Lamp and a donation in honor of 
Our Lady and St. Anthony if my two 
brothers would return to the Sacraments. 
Within one month after my intercession 
one brother returned to the Church and 
soon afterwards his daughter and her 
family were baptized. I will always be 
grateful to the honored saints and to our 
merciful God. Miss M.L.B. 


Thanksgiving 

Dear Father: I am enclosing an offering 
of thanksgiving for St. Anthony’s Bread 
Fund for a favor received through his 
intercession. I had a 3 Ib. 5 oz. premature 
baby and had a difficult time. The baby 
has to be in an incubator from 4 to 6 
weeks and is getting along fine. I made 
a novena to St. Anthony, Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help and the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus that if my baby lived I would send 
and offering to St. Anthony’s Bread Fund 
and also publish my letter of thanks- 
giving in THe Lamp. I can never thank 
St. Anthony enough. He has never failed 


me in anything I have asked. Mrs. J.D. 
Petition 
Dear Father: I am extremely grateful 


for a complete answer to a petition I 
submitted to St. Joseph and St. Anthony 
for a position I had been urgently pray- 


ing for, for a nephew. N.C, 
Favor 
Dear Father: Enclosed is five dollars in 


thanksgiving for a favor granted me, 
thanks to our Lady of the Miraculous 
Medal and St. Anthony. Please publish 
in your wonderful Lamp, which I would 
not be without. I do enjoy reading it 
very much. M.O'S 


Got Job 

Dear Father: Enclosed is an offering of 
$2 that I promised to St. Anthony in 
thanksgiving. Last March I asked St. 
Anthony to intercede for me in getting 
a good job and a steady income. I've 
been working every day since March 
23rd. Please publish in Tue Lamp be- 
cause it is through Tue Lamp that I 
found faith in prayer. A.S.V. 


Snakebite 

Dear Father: Enclosed is an offering in 
thanksgiving to good St. Anthony. He has 
done many favors for me. First little 
things that I asked for and then there 
came a time when I needed him more 
and that was when my Aunt got real 





St. ind 


Anthony 
promised ten dollars and this letter if 


sick. I prayed to 
Aunt’s 
successful. I have a 
cousin who got bitten by a rattlesnake 
and I prayed to St. Anthony and 
cousin got well. All my intentions have 
been granted thanks to St. Anthony and 
to St. Christopher who gave me courage 
to try and learn how to drive a car. 
Mrs. J.G.P 


he would intercede for me. My 


operation was 


my 


Public Thanks 
Dear Father: Enclosed check in 


thanksgiving for a favor received through 


is a 


St. Jude. I wish to acknowledge pub- 
licly my thanks to St. Jude for not having 
failed me. Mrs. F.S 
Relief 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a check for 


five dollars which I promised for St 


Anthony’s poor. I had a severe Casc of 
sinus trouble for nearly four months and 


nothing I tried would help me. I prayed 


to St. Anthony and the Sacred Heart for 
relief and am glad to say I have had 
great relief. Thanks to them. I also 


promised publication. Mrs. S.A.G. 
Recovery 

Dear Father: I am enclosing a money 
order for $25.00 I promised along with 
publication in THe Lamp to St. An- 
thony’s poor at your Graymoor Monas- 
tery. I asked St. Anthony and St. Jude's 
intercession to God for a dear friend's 
recovery to good health again after a 
very serious operation. He is. still sick 
but I feel sure God has heard my prayers 
and St. Anthony has never failed me no 
matter what I ever asked through his 
intercession. Will you offer a prayer for 
my friend’s speedy recovery back to 
good health. God bless you and your 
good work. I read Tue Lamp and find 
it very interesting each month. M.O. 


Like Lamp 
Dear Father: I am enclosing a check in 
the amount of $5.00 which I promised in 
thanksgiving to St. Jude and St. Anthony 
for a favor received. I also promised to 
have this letter published in THe Lame. 

May I say I enjoy reading THe Lamp 
very much as there are so many inter- 
esting and enlightening subjects to read 
about. 

God bless you Father, and keep you 
well so that you may carry on the good 
work you are doing. M.H. 
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If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 

















Honor your fa e Saint 
Sacred Heart $2,440.38 
MM, N $1.00; Mr JK, N.Y $4.00: Mr. & 
M TF, N.J $5.00 JC, N.Y.C $2.00; MC 

N.Y $2.00; M AA, Mas $1.00 

St. John the 925.85 
St. Anthony 1,794.59 
M N.Y DM N.Y $1.00 MO 
M 9.00; JC, N.Y¥.C., $2.00 
KW 

N 

TW 

M 

M l 

N.Y iS Sal $2 

$2.00; Miss N.Y $ Mrs AT N.Y 
$5.00 > ); M Cc $20.00; AA 
Te Cal $6.00 
Mi $10.00; Mr 
EM, Fla $3.00 N is $2.50; Mr 
Rc, Ill $1.00; MP, Ma $1.00; Mrs JM, 
Mict $4.00 
Brother Barnabas: 626.00 
Most Holy Trinity 152.20 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 3,658.80 
JC, N.Y.C., $2.0 Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1.00 

rit: 986.25 
4 1,461.02 

MB, N.Y., $2.00; MO, Mass $2.00; Mr. & Mr 

JD, Miss., $3.00; Mrs. HR, N.J., $2.00; Mrs. CF 

V >., $2.50 2 : 


Mr E MS 
St. Raphael: 

Ano $10.00; CW. Minr $10.00. 

Our Lady of Fatima: 

M Mr FH, Fla $5.00; MC, N.Y 
Mrs. FK, N.J $2.50 








St. Joseph 5,017.34 
MM, N.Y., $1.00; Mrs. TM, N.Y.C $20.00; LR 
Minn., $4.00; JC, N.¥.C., $2.00; MC, N.Y., $2.00 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal 2,794.95 
A 3.0 


Mr H, N.Y Miss CG, NJ $1.00 
FM. Iil., $1.00; MC, N.Y., $2.00 
St. Ri 2° 95 


a 2,02 

RD, S.R., $10.00; Mrs. TE, N.Y., $1.00; Mr. & 
Mrs. CM, P.R., $5.00 
Sacred Shoulder: 

i, Pa., $3.00 
St. Maria Goretti: 
Holy Family: 
MS 


dre: 
Miss AH, Ill., $5.00; Lt.Col. & Mrs 
$1.00; Mrs. SC, Me., $10.00 


Lt.Col. & Mrs. JN, Kan., $1.00 
St. Frances of Assisi: 





Little Flower: 4,303.91 
M N 00 

Our Lady of the Atonement 4,270.54 

MM, N.Y 0 


Pius XII: 

Our Lady of Faith: 

St. Pius X: 

St. Bernadette: 

St. Francis Xavier: 
Blessed Martin De Porres: 
St. Matthias: 

Our Lady of Lourdes: 

WP, Pa., $2.00 





. Ls ence: 
Brother Philip: 
Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


tifmncompleked 





Do you know what ceremony is taking place in the scene above? 
It is the reception of seminarians into the Third Order of St. 
Francis by Father DeSales Standerwick, S.A. Each year the new 
aspirants to the priesthood at St. John’s Seminary, Montow 
Falls, N. Y., become members of the Third Order—even though 
it will be several years before they take vows as Franciscans. 

Way back in 1220 St. Francis founded the Third Order so 
that those who were not yet prepared to take vows or who were 
living in the world would have a norm whereby to map out their 
lives. Pope St. Pius X calls it an institution wherein the members 
shall learn to put into everyday practice the principles of Gospel 
perfection and serve as models of Christian life for the imitation 


of others. 


In this way our young seminarians are made acquainted with 
the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi with the hope that this Saint’s 
zeal for souls will have become a part of them when it is time 
to go forth to the missions. 

The parents of these candidates for the priesthood will- 
ingly agree to offer them to God. The prayers of the faithful 
assist them in the pursuit of their goal. And the alms given 
through the Graymoor Burses help to provide the money nec- 
essary for their education. We ask for your 


prayers and alms. 


_ SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 


t 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA 


by Joacum Bruccer, S.A. 


Te would like to believe that our nation is a 
\ ' religious one. “We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being,” was the 
declaration of Mr. Justice Douglas several years 
ago in a Supreme Court decision. Statistically speak- 
ing we have every right to hope that it is. More 
than 95 per cent of Americans identify themselves 
as Protestants, Catholic or Jews. According to the 
Year-book of American Churches for 1960, 63 per 
cent of the American people are actual church mem- 
bers. Church membership has nearly doubled in the 
last half century. 

Not only statistically but also historically reli- 
gion is important in America. Its place in life is 
unmistakably affirmed in the earliest pages of our 
history. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, offered as 
soon as Christopher Columbus landed, marked the 
beginning of the New World story. The names 
which Catholic discoverers and missionaries gave to 
so many of our rivers and lakes and to the first 
settlements they established here, still speak to us of 
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This bas-relief at Mount 
Desert Island, Maine, 
shows Jesuit priests 
raising a cross in 

1613 while Indians and 
soldiers look on 


Aspects 
Of 


I 


the place of religion in the American tradition, for 
they are the names of the saints, the Mother of 
Christ, and the mysteries of the Faith from which 
they drew their strength. 

When the Protestant Christians came to New 
England and to other parts of America, the empha- 
sis on religion was continued. The Mayflower Com- 
pact at Plymouth Rock in 1620 is proclaimed under 
the opening words of—In the name of God, Amen! 
A verse of Holy Scripture is inscribed on the Lib- 
erty Bell in Philadelphia; on top of the Washington 
Monument are the words Laus Deo (“Praise be to 
God.” ) 

The sunny optimism which the record of history 
and statistics would bring to us are darkened by a 
way of life known as Secularism. Secularists are 
Johnny-come-latelys and statistic-wise make a poor 
showing. However, they make a lot of noise and 
have adjusted a lot of things in modern American 
life to their pace. They are big in newspapers and 
college campuses. 

Secularism’s number one gripe is against the 
Catholic Church. The Church asserts that there is 
an authority superior to the authority of individual 
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reason. The Secularist hurls an anathema at this 
assertion because he believes that nothing is above 
his reason and what he considers to be the state. 
4 second assertion of the Church which arouses the 
Secularist’s ire is that the temporal order of things 
is subordinate to the spiritual order. With the Secu- 
larist (he generally calls himself a Liberal) there is 
only one order of things: a political state or power 
which steadfastly strives to banish such “divisive 
forces” as that of religion. 

The word secularism comes from the Latin word 
saeculum, meaning “of the world.” In short, the Secu- 
larist is one who lives as if this world were all that 
there is. He ignores the spiritual, the eternal. 

When we suggest that Secularism is a religion, 
or rather religion in reverse, we necessarily imply 
that it has some form of worship of gods of its own 
whereby it expresses itself. To carry out his denials 
of Christian values and to maintain his affirmations 
of this small world he has constructed for himself 
is no easy job for the Secularist. Frequently it re- 
quires sacrifice. Like the Communist—who also de- 
nies the spiritual—he defends his one world with 


MERIGAN 


every ounce of strength he has. And when he is 
faced with logical contradictions in his system, he 
either ignores or dismisses them. 

One of the oddities of American history has been 
the way the Secularist has been able to identify 
himself with the doctrine of freedom. At the same 
time it has also been a Protestant tendency to make 
out that the First Amendment to the Constitution 
is Protestant theological doctrine. This feeling is 
accompanied by a tendency to question the status 
of the Catholic within the civil community on the 
ground that he does not “believe in” the First 
Amendment, i.e., he is not a Protestant. In more 
recent years this way of thinking has been cham- 
pioned by such people as Paul Blanchard and the 
leaders of the POAU. 

One question that immediately triggers Secularist 
action is that of any reference to encouragement of 
religion in the schools. The first Amendment states 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof...” 

Last September the parents of three children 
attending public schools near Philadelphia chal- 
lnged a Pennsylvania law requiring the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer in public schools of the state. 
They claimed that this was the establishing of reli- 
















gion and that it infringed on their “free exercise 
thereof.” The court agreed with the parents by say 
ing that “inasmuch as the Bible deals with man’s 
relationship to God, and the Pennsylvania statute 
may require a daily reminder of that relationship 
that statute aids all religions.” 

In other words, this was a bad statute enacted 
by the state of Pennsylvania because “the practice 
aids and prefers the Christian religion.” 

Now, I do not think that any believer in religion 
in the U. S. today would argue for a religion estab- 
lished by law. Catholics and Protestants favor the 
separation of church and state. The Secularists and 
their friends go further. They attempt to understand 
the First Amendment as not simply a clause indi 
cating that America would have no established 
religion. They would not only separate church and 
state but God and country. Not only would they; 
they are doing it. 

Several years ago many Americans were alarmed 
by the McCollum decision which opposed release 
time in public schools for religious classes. It sud- 
denly dawned upon religious-minded people that 
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such a thorough-going anti-religious decision contra- 
dicted our American traditions. 

George Washington, our First President, ended 
his inaugural speech with a prayer to God for the 
new country. Along come the present-day secularists 
and prevent any prayer or symbol of reliance on 
God to be uttered in the public school. 

If this drive which the Secularists are putting on 
to separate God and country is successful, a time 
could come when any God-centered system of values 
will be legally outlawed in public life. Then our 
history and our statistics will not mean very much. — t 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN AMERICA 


by Parrick Hunt, S.A. 


r. Average America, with the highest standard 
M of living in the world, has a total of 2,200 hours 
of leisure each year. To put it another way, he has 
91 full days for rest or leisure with 16 hours left 
over. How does he spend this time? Each year 
Americans spend a total of $30 billion on their lei- 
sure activities. This is quite an investment of time 
and money. How much is the dividend? 

These are a few of the questions that members 
of the Young Christian Workers are asking them- 
selves. They want to know the answers to these and 
many other questions as they begin to assume their 
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Americans will not accept 
a despotism such as Communism 
because our traditions revolt 
against it. Neither should 
they accept Secularism which is 
silent about God and ignores 


the ideals upon which we stand 


responsibilities in the work-a-day adult world. Like 
Sergeant Friday of Dragnet, they want the facts. 
They want them so they can make a sane Christian 
judgment on American life: what’s good in it and 
what’s wrong with it. Knowing the facts and having 
judged them good, bad, or indifferent, they can 
act to make a better world. 

Y.C.W. is a but its threefold 
method of see, judge and act is part of the heri- 


new movement, 
tage of the Church. It is a type of Catholic Action 
made up of young men and women who have left 
their school books behind and are holding 
down full time jobs. Here in the U.S. they are to be 
found in 200 parishes and have their headquarters 
in Chicago. Begun in 1925 in Belgium they have 
spread to almost a hundred countries and grown 
to a membership of about 2,000,000. In 1957 Pope 
Pius XII made YCW an official International Catho- 
lic Action Organization. As such it has accredited 


now 


representatives at work in the various agencies of 
the United Nations which effect either youths or 
workers. 

Most of the men and women who make up YCW 
in the United States are in their twenties. They 
are not dreamy-eyed idealists but youths struggling 
away at their routine jobs day by day. However, 
they are using some of that leisure time mentioned 
earlier to discover the purpose of their lives. Few 
of them have had a college education; some of them 
have not even finished high school. But they are 
interested in the problems of Christian living. Their 
aim is to christianize society. 

At this point two possible objections confront 
us: 1) Are there not enough (or too many) Catholic 
lay organizations in this country already? 2) Is it not 
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Speaking in New York in 1789 George Washington said: “No people 
can be bound to acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand which 
conducts the affairs of men more than those of the United States 


impossible (not to say improper ) to attempt to chris 
tianize the modern business and technological world? 

Discussing the number of Catholic organizations 
and activity groups, John B. Mannion of the Nort! 
American Liturgical Conference, had this to say 
“We number about 40,000,000 people... My guess 
and it is nothing more, would be that there ar 
about 100,000 such groups in the U.S. This includes 
study and discussion clubs, The Legion of Mary 
Holy Name, Altar and Rosary Societies; Knights of 
Columbus, St. John and St. Peter Claver; Sodalities 
Catholic Daughters and Daughters of Isabella; parisi 
men’s clubs, dad’s clubs, mothers’ clubs, couples 
clubs, cub scouts and scouts of all kinds; teen clubs 
CYO, PTA, YCS, YCW, CCD, CFM; lawyers’ guilds 
doctors’ guilds, nurses’ guilds, teachers’ guilds; third 
orders, secular institutes, lay missionaries, retreat 
groups, alumni First Friday Clubs, 
booster clubs, bowling clubs, Serra clubs; clubs for 
Irish, Polish, Czechs, Lithuanians, Germans, Italians 
and veterans. I may have run out of breath, but not 


associations, 


organizations.” 

The answer, of course, is that those organizations 
that have legitimate approval and which are carry- 
ing out a good purpose will always be needed. |s 
this “good purpose” fulfilled by a parish club which 
is merely a place to provide a beer, a TV set, and 
the occasional Harlem Globetrotter movie? Let us 
say that these would be of secondary and social im- 
portance. The primary aim of parish organizations 
would be, under the guidance of and cooperating 
with the pastor, to carry on the charitable and apos- 
tolic works of the parish. Speaking to the second 
World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, Pope Pius XIl 
said this: “The lay apostolate consists in this, that 
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The Washington Monument and Capitol Dome are framed by the 
surrounding columns of the Lincoln Memorial. The exterior of the 
structure symbolizes the Union, and the Colonnade the States 


laymen undertake tasks deriving from the mission 
Christ entrusted to His Church.” Thus Catholic or- 
ganizations, in accordance with their specific aims, 
will always have some part to play in helping to 
christianize the world. 

Since our society consists of economic, social, 
and political elements, it is these which must receive 
the influence of the Christian spirit. Speaking about 
the role of the layman in this work the Archbishop 
of Hartford recently said: “The lay apostolate is not 
one in which the people help the priest to do the 
priest's work. On the contrary, in the real lay apos- 
tolate the priest helps the layman to do the layman’s 
work. Only the layman has competence in the social 
apostolate. It is only the layman and not the priest 
who can bring the social teachings of the Church 
into his union, into the factory, into the political 
arena. It is only through the layman that these areas 
can be truly Christianized.” 

It is not by infiltrating labor or business or poli- 
tics as professional spies that this task is accom- 
plished. Rather it means that we grasp God's 
magnificent plan for the world, namely—that all 
mankind be drawn to Him. And this is minutely 
promoted in each individual’s life by how he meets 
the spiritual and apostolic problems of his environ- 
ment. Most of the organizations enumerated above 
help us to see what these problems are. 

The objection that the everyday world of busi- 
hess, etc., is beyond the pale of Christ is hardly a 
valid one. In other words there can be an apostolate 
of the American business world. Just as St. Francis 
of Assisi brought the quickening breath of the Chris- 
tian spirit into the world which he knew—the feudal 
world, so the society which we know-—largely a 





Easter Sunday throngs in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the 
midst of New York’s great skyscrapers; the venerable Cathedral 
proclaims the Christian significance of the great Easter celebration 


business one—should receive the influence of the 
Gospel. Insofar as such things can be redeemed, 
our commercial and technological society should be 
brought into agreement with Christ’s teaching. 

Amid the rush and wealth of this phenomenal 
new world of American business, there are certainly 
dangers. What about poverty of spirit? How about 
honesty and integrity? Can these virtues be realized 
in the world of modern business? By a kind of super- 
natural miracle these virtues are to be found even 
in the midst of business and commerce. Whatever 
abuses there are, it is nevertheless true that the 
message proclaimed in the Gospel is getting through 

.to those who have ears to hear it. To practice 
poverty of spirit in the wealthiest country in the 
world is not easy, but many are doing it. To practice 
mortification in a cocktail-party environment is rug- 
ged, but there are human examples. Not to pad an 
account requires courage when almost everyone else 
is doing it, but there are still honest men around. 

In the heart of our busiest cities one will see 
posters telling about the Chair of Unity Octave or 
Paulist Fathers’ convert classes; in the high- 
circulation secular magazines one sees Knights of 
Columbus ads offering free explanations of the faith; 
the Rosary is recited over nationwide networks; 
First Friday clubs use the one-hour lunch break 
for luncheon and a religious talk. St. Vincent de Paul 
workers search out the poor in third-floor tene- 
ments. The number of office workers who are daily 
communicants in known only to God. 

Today our numerous and various Catholic organ- 
izations reflect a new vitality and awareness of their 
responsibility as missionaries to America. May this 
spirit continue to grow. $ 
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Q. What problems does America face in housing 


today? 

A. With a very little effort anyone can quickly dis- 
cover for himself, right in his own community, a 
counterpart in miniature of the domestic problems 
which America faces in housing. Not enough housing 
is being preduced today to take care of the new 
households being formed as a result of the un- 
precedented population growth of the country and 
the housing being produced is relatively expensive. 
The average value of the new homes built today is 
about $14,000. To be able to purchase this home 
requires an income of about $7,000 per vear. 
Over 60% of our families earn less than this amount 
and hence cannot afford to buy. They have no other 
choice except to look for older, cheaper houses 
wherever they can be found and too often this choice 
takes them to the slums. There are 8 million families 
with incomes of less than $3,000 per year. With this 
income, an average size family of four can barely 
get along at a subsistence level and has to be content 


with whatever housing it can find. 


Q. Who suffers most from the inadequacy of hous- 
ing? 

A. Naturally, this lowest income group suffers most 
from bad housing. Much of it is so bad that a decent 
family life is next to impossible. For the most part 
this lowest income group lives in our slum areas. 
Actual figures on overcrowding and doubling up are 
not available, but we know the practice is a common 
one in the slums. The housing census of 1956 re- 
ported 13 million of our houses were substandard 
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Francis X. Servaites of the 


National Housing Conference 
is interviewed by 


Silvester Alvarez, S.A. 


Americatc 


and about half of these were beyond repair. This is 


where these families are to be found. 


Q. How extensive is the problem of slums? 


A. If we perpetuate our slums we sentence genera- 
tions of human beings to the curse of bringing up 
children in unwholesome neighborhoods, exposed to 
increasing juvenile delinquency and lacking decency) 
and privacy for everyday living. Crime and disease 
The 1960 


Census of Housing, which has just been completed 


s 


are bred in such slum environments. 
will bring the picture up-to-date and it is not ex- 
pected to be any improvement. One of the worst 
evils of slums is that they spread like a cancer 
Despite considerable progress in many communities 
toward elimination of slums we know. thev continu 
to spread as fast as, or faster than the efforts which 
are being made to clear them up. Few peopl 
realize that we have more Americans living in our 
slums (22 million) than we have living on our farms 
(21 million). This is the shame of America. It is hard 
to realize how the richest nation of this world can 
tolerate this condition. And yet we do. 

We become shocked when we read that a family 
has been wiped out in a tenement fire, or children 
die from malnutrition, or a rat bites a child. Som¢ 
dramatic or startling occurrence stirs us for th 
moment but when the edge of our indignation wears 
off, we lapse again into the familiar pattern of com 
munity tolerance of the conditions that caused these 


tragedies. 
7 — 9 
Q. What steps have been taken to eliminate slums’ 


A. Leaders in every segment of our society, religious, 
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This year marks the twenty-first year that Francis X. Servaites has been 
in housing work. Before this time he had taught at Covington, Kentucky and 
Detroit, did relief work for the unemployed during the depression, was a hospital 
executive in Dayton, did youth work with Catholic Charities also in Dayton and 
served as a parole officer in Chicago. 

In 1941, he worked on the emergency war housing program under the Farm 
Security Adminisration, in 1943 on the Willow Run project and in 1948 became 


ence regional director of PHA in Puerto Rico where he did marvelous and lasting 
work with low-rent housing. At present Francis Servaites is executive vice presi 
dent of the National Housing Conference, the spearhead for America’s housing 
programs of all types. 

A. The father of three children, Mr. Servaites’ contributions to America’s 


critical housing problems have made him an exemplary Catholic of the corporal 


This is 


genera: 





work of mercy, “Give shelter to the homeless.” 








political, social, civic and economic, have for years 


been concerning themselves with the causes and 
effects of bad housing and poor neighborhoods. They 
know that basically the problem is one of poverty. 
Peo 


) 


eople live in slums because they are driven to it by 


atousing Problem 


been produced. This program is the only means 
through which low income families can be rehoused 
decently. Experience with this program calls for 
needed improvements to be made. At present it is 


too rigid. As a rental program it does not meet the 


zing up} economic necessity. They grow accustomed to it needs of those who want to rent; the elderly, the 
posed to} easily enough. It was always a source of amazement working mother, the transient, the broken family, 
decency | to me in Puerto Rico to see how people adjusted to and the small family. Is there any reason why this 
disease | their poverty. They managed to forget they were program cannot be linked up with a program of 
1e 1960} poor and perhaps this was a blessing in disguise. home ownership wherever this is feasible? When a 
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The crime in my opinion is committed when those 
of us who are in better circumstances also manage 
to forget when we tolerate the continuance of our 
slums. 

The National Housing Conference has been 
waging the battle against slums since 1931. They 
have been joined in this fight by many civic, re- 
ligious, and patriotic organizations, labor groups, 
and municipal associations. They have all played an 
active role in the development of the housing and 
urban renewal legislation which is available today. 
One of these programs is the public housing pro- 
gram which was designed to take care of the very 
poor. 


family’s income rises above a prescribed limit the 
family is compelled to leave or be evicted. When 
this happens, the usual course remaining is to go 
back to the slums. Why shouldn’t they be allowed to 
remain until they can find a decent home in which 
to live? Public housing doesn’t have to look like an 
institution. Single self-standing homes for large fam- 
ilies could be provided as well as apartment dwell 
ings. Many people have criticized the program 
without realizing the task that local authorities who 


operate the program, have to face. 


Q. Does such housing segregate these families into 
ghettos by themselves? 


children A. Housing of good standards is being provided 
. How well have they succeeded? a a ie agli inti ag eng Mag A. 

Id. Some Q. How well have they succeeded for families who are the lowest in the income scale. 

for thef A. Since 1937 about 500,000 units have been pro- 


ion wears 
1 of com 


sed these 


te slums? 


religious, 


vided for this purpose. In 1958 the families who 
were admitted into public housing had a median 
annual income of just over $2,100. The size of this 
program is pitifully small in relation to the needs 
ot the 8 million families who are in our lowest 
income group and earn less than $3,000 per year. 
In recent years only a trickle of public housing has 





In some projects over half the families are de- 
pendent on relief. An increasingly large proportion 
of broken families, families without wage earners, 
or families whose heads are chronically unemployed 
or incapacitated, create serious problems of mal- 
adjustments to the management. Social work serv- 
ices and educational programs to rehabilitate these 


families are constantly required. (Cont. on page 14) 
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EDITORIALS 


As the Council Approaches 


On last Pentecost Sunday, when Pope John XXIII appointed a secretariat on 
Christian unity, he declared that this secretariat would be "a token of our affec- 
tion and good will toward those who bear the name of Christians but are separated 
from this Apostolic See, to enable them to follow the work of the Council and to 
find more easily the path by which they may arrive at unity.. ." 

The exact date of the Ecumenical Council has not yet been set, but the 
mobilization of the Church's resources for what will almost certainly be the most 
important event for the Church in the Twentieth Century has begun. 

In the course of Divine Providence it would seem that the Council is a 
result of the prayers of the faithful, and its results, especially in its unity 
efforts, will be the fruit of prayer. Not the least among these prayers have been 
those offered through the Chair of Unity Octave, in which Pope John in his letter 
to our Father General, invited "the faithful of every race and clime to join." 

On page 30 of this issue we print a new and modified list for the intentions 
of the Chair of Unity Octave. For some time there has been discussion, both inside 
and outside the Graymoor Community, regarding changing the intentions in order to 
bring them up to date. Of course, no change of theological principle is involved. 
The aim of the Octave is to bring about a return of all separated people to the 
Church which Christ founded on Peter. 

In what ways can we prepare for the Council—particularly in its unity aims? 
Here are some suggestions: 

1. By prayer and the promotion of prayer especially by way of the Octave and 
the League of Prayer for Unity. As the Holy Father says, "Prayer, in fact, is the 
principal means to be used to bring about this yearned-for unity." The leaflet of 
the League of Prayer for Unity will be sent to anyone free on request from League 
Director, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

2. We must explain the true concepts of reunion as taught by the Holy See. 
"Be ready always," writes St. Peter in his First Epistle, “with an answer to every- 
one who asks a reason for the hope that is in you." , 

3. We must encourage direct contact with non-Catholics by means of such 
places as Information Centers or other sources where pamphlets and books about the 
teachings of the Church can be found. In recent years almost every town and city 
has its Catholic Information Center. On the level of correspondence by mail, there 
are such services as the Knights of Columbus correspondence course, which is con- 
fidential and involves no obligations. 

4. We must exemplify the Church's teachings in our own personal lives, 
especially by the practice of charity. Prejudice against the Church and Catholics 
is frequently encountered. Many times it is based on misunderstanding, passion, 
inheritance. Never will a Catholic apologize for simply, humbly expressing the 
truths of his religion. As St. John says, "This is the victory that overcomes the 
world, your faith." ‘ 


Get Some Reading In 


PHere is a sad statistic: After they leave school, less than one-fifth of all 


Americans ever buy a book. 
"But," I hear you say, “everyone reads books." 
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No. Wrong again. After leaving school, less than half of all Americans ever 


read a book. 


On books, magazines, and newspapers combined, we spend less than one 

half of one per cent of our recreational dollar. This is much less than we spend 
to get into ball parks; it is fantastically less than what we regularly hand over 
to on-track betting. 

This is not to say that there is not a tremendous amount of information 
whirling around in our most-literate-in-the-world minds. 

What kind of information is in there? Is it quiz-show stuff? Late ball 
scores? Gossip? Top Songs of the Week? 

Our no-read condition has been blamed on a number of things: 1) We're too 
active to read. Reading is for sit-downers. 2) Television takes up our leisure 
time. 3) Books are too expensive. 

Everyone, as Falstaff says, has his reason, except the right one. The right 
one is this: I don't read because I don't enjoy it. 

It seems that during the years of school very few can wait until the great 
day of graduation arrives. What is one of the great joys of graduation day? It's 
the joy of leaving those boring books behind. 

Books can be a joy. During the summer many of us have a chance to begin or 
to continue our reading. Here are some suggestions. 

RELIGION: The Age of Martyrs, by Giuseppe Ricciotti; It Is Paul Who Writes, 
by Ronald Cox and Ronald Knox; My God and My All, by Elizabeth Goudge. 

HISTORY: An American Epic, by Herbert Hoover; The Armada, by Garrett 
Mattingly. 

FICTION: The Thirteenth Apostle, by Eugene Vale, Mrs. Christopher, by 
Elizabeth Myers. 


A World-Wide Peril 


>Since the end of World War II, no one has provided us with a full scale dis- 
cussion of the issues involved in our atomic energy program. Last month, however, 
such a discussion appeared in the book Nuclear Policy for War and Peace by Thomas 
EB. Murray, (World, $4) Atomic Energy Commissioner from 1950 to 1957. 

The three big issues which Mr. Murray treats are 1) The stockpiling of 
tuclear weapons 2) Nuclear testing and 3) Nuclear disarmament. 

According to Mr. Murray, the large scale production of A- and H-Bombs has 
brought about a military and moral impasse. In case of war or retaliation, no 
place on earth would be safe. A threat to peace could result in mutual suicide or 
of backing down before this horrid specter. This situation is called one of 
"nilitary and moral bankruptcy." 

Two arguments against testing of nuclear weapons are that since we have the 
H-Bomb, there is no need to test them any further. The second argument is of 
course to protect ourselves from dangerous fallout. Some people would answer the 
first argument by saying that we should continue testing in order to produce 
H-Bombs more efficiently. They would answer the claim about the danger of fallout 
by saying that the testing of smaller kiloton bombs involves no fallout and little 
contamination. For nearly two years now testing has been suspended. 

Mr. Murray's proposal on disarmament would have the U.S. and Russia destroy 
their stock piles of high powered atomic bombs in the interest of. human survival. 
The Russians have prevented us from bringing such a plan into reality by their 
refusal to allow mutual inspection. For us to go ahead into a disarmament agree- 
Ment without permitting inspection would be to expose ourselves to weakness and 
death. In the absence of any agreements for surveillance against surprise attacks, 
the U.S. was carrying on its U-2 program until the time the Powers-piloted U-2 
fiasco. 











This is the year 14 according to Atomic Age reckoning. How we handle nuclear 
power could decide the length of this new age. More people should become 
interested in the discussion. . 
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LIBERTY NECKLACE 


by HELEN HOPE RYMER 


T was a dark, rainy evening in October 1777, 

when the lovely 20-year old countess slipped 

a yellow velvet masquerade costume over her 

head. Then she sat down at her dressing table 
and powdered her chestnut-brown hair to the fashion- 
able silver tint worn by all the aristocracy of that 
period. 

Like so many court favorites of the French King 
Louis XVI and his queen, Marie-Antoinette, she was 
getting ready to attend the great masked ball given 
by their majesties. Tonight, it was being held in the 
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glittering Hall of Mirrors at their palace in Versailles 
southwest of Paris. It should have been a happ 
oceasion for the lovely countess, for she, like her 
fiance, Colonel Thaddeus Kosciusko, the yount 
Polish officer, was popular and well liked, even bi 
the temperamental queen. 

But as she dressed, she was not thinking of thi 
fun and gaiety, good music and delicious food she 
enjoy at the royal ball. Her thoughts matched th 
cold dismal rain beating against the windows of the 
fashionable Faubourg St. Germaine apartment. Fo 
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he was filled with anxiety for the safety of her deaa 
Kos.” Her gallant young fiance was fighting in the 
dark forests of America with General George Wash- 
ington and the two French officers, Generals Lafay- 
ette and Rochambeau. The last news to reach her 
months ago, by packet-boat and fast couriers, told 
of his flight with the American and French troops 
from Philadelphia, now in the hands of the Redcoats, 

Her heart kept whispering to her, “Kos, Kos, my 
beloved, where are you this night? Are you safe? 
And when will you be coming back to me?” So she 
scarcely noticed when her faithful little maid, Ellette, 
held up the glittering diamond, emerald and pear] 
necklace with its matching earrings. 

“You will wear these, Mistress?” Ellette asked 
timidly. “Perhaps these will coax some happiness 
back to your heart.” She gazed adoringly at her 
glamorous mistress, as she ran her work-roughened 
fingers gently over the fiery jewels. The young count- 
ess, with her classic features, flawless complexion 
and flashing black eyes, was all the plain girl from 
Brittany had ever known of beauty and kindness. 

“Oh, Ellette,” the count- 
ess wailed, as tears splashed 
over her cheeks, “it doesn't 
matter what I wear. It will 
take more than diamonds 
and emeralds to make me 
happy tonight, when I don't 
know whether my Kos is 
alive or dead.” Ellette heard 
the deep despair in her mis- 
tress’ voice. “I’m so far away 
from him,” the countess 
sighed. “There’s 3,000 miles 
and the Atlantic ocean be- 
tween us. All I can think 
of is that I wish I had some 
way to help him and those brave American soldiers. 
They need money to buy food, ammunition and 
warm uniforms. Why, Kos wrote me that most of 
them have no shoes, so they wrap rags around their 
feet to keep them from freezing! I’ve just no heart 
for this ball tonight.” 

“Ah, but their majesties will notice if you're not 
there. You’re much too beautiful not to be missed,” 
Ellette told her as she fastened the fabulous neck- 
lace around the slender neck of the countess. “I think 
it will do you good to go: you’ve been alone too 
much lately.” 

“Maybe you're right, Ellette, I'l] go. What would 
I do without you? I know a lot of people at court, 
but you are my only true friend,” she said, drawing 
her arms affectionately around the thin shoulders of 
the little Breton peasant girl. 


A few minutes later, wrapped in a warm fur 
cape, and with her feet on the hot bricks which 
the thoughtful Ellette had heated for her in a huge 
fireplace, she settled down in her cumbersome 





wooden coach to begin the 12 mile ride to Versailles. 
In the past, at other court functions, she had been 
ecstatically happy dancing the minuet with the hand 
some Colonel Kosciusko. But tonight, there was only 
a feeling of great loneliness in her heart, and the 
mournful song of a nightingale in a nearby tree along 
the road only added to her despair 

They had not galloped more than a few blocks 
when she called to the coachman “Stop take me 
back to Notre Dame.” For suddenly, she felt a need 
of the quiet ind peace which she always found 
while praying in the great cathedral 

Inside the historic cathedral, she dipped her 
fingers in the holy water in a bow] at one of the 
doors, crossed herself, then bowed reverently before 
the carved statue of the Virgin, separating the great 
twin doors. She entered one of the small chapels 
along the interior wall of the huge church. In spite 
of the fitful gleam of the candles in their sconces on 
the walls, the chapel was shadowy and dark. But 
there was enough light for her to make her way up 
the broad aisle to the sculptured figure of The Holy 
Mother, who seemed _ to 
look down at her with love 
and pity. Throwing herself 
down in adoration and 
pleading before The 
Blessed Mother, the count- 
ess, her voice choked with 
tears, besought Her gra- 
cious aid for the cause of 
American freedom and for 
the safety of her dear Kos. 
Then as she got up from 
her knees and hurried from 
the ice-cold chapel, she 
suddenly remembered what 
her mother had told her 
once: “Daughter, if you will always stay with The 
Blessed Mother, she will never leave you or forsake 
you, and she will always hear your prayers.” 

She climbed back into the coach, feeling strangely 
comforted. And as she pulled her cape more closely 
about her, she drew her icy fingers to her necklace, 
feeling its warmth flow out to her. No doubt but 
that tonight, the American soldiers and her Kos must 
be feeling a great deal colder than she was, right 
now! And they had no useless bauble like this 
expensive necklace to keep them warm. They needed 
money to buy warm uniforms and sheep-lined boots. 
Suddenly, it was there—the idea, filling her heart 
with shining light and gladness, and she found her- 
self repeating, “I will—I will—I will help.” Excitedly, 
she called to the coachman, “I am not going to Ver- 
sailles. Turn again, and drive over to Passy. I must 
see L’Ambassador Benjamin Franklin at once—this 
night.” 

Benjamin Franklin, now 71, the beloved popular 


ambassador, was living in (Cont. on page 30) 
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America’s Housing Problem 
Continued from page 9 

When these families become concen- 
trated into a limited project area we 
find an economic ghetto being formed. 
Obviously, this is not desirable from a 
community standpoint. It would be 
far preferable if the families housed 
reflected a cross-section of the eco- 
nomic levels of a given community. 

It is for this reason that I men- 
tioned earlier that the public housing 
program must become a more flexible 
community tool in order to correct the 
conditions which a too rigid Federal 
control has brought about. 


Q. Does Urban Renewal help solve 
the housing problem? 

A. Urban Renewal seeks to destroy the 
rotted and decaying portions of ‘our 
cities and in their place construct 
modern standard structures. The pro- 
gram requires that people displaced 
by this program must be offered a 
decent place to live in substitution for 
the substandard slum dwelling they 
occupied. There are many who express 
grave concern at the destruction of 
even slum dwellings so long as there 
exists a shortage of decent houses 
which are available within the means 
of low income families. Before de- 
stroying houses you must create a 
surplus, they maintain. The absence 
of any sizeable surplus of decent hous- 
ing for displaced low income families 
has seriously complicated this renewal 
process, and raised grave questions 
about the program in many quarters. 
Some cities are able to rehouse dis- 
placed families more successfully than 
others. Generally speaking, the costs 
of acquiring and demolishing slum 
properties plus the cost of the struc- 
tures planned for reuse of the cleared 
land, have pushed the rentals of the 
new buildings far above the economic 





reach of the low income families who 
may have lived there. The program 
seeks to revitalize these and restore 
tax revenues to cities who must supply 
public services. Unless some publicly 
assisted housing is put back in a re- 
developed area, the former slum resi- 
dents have no opportunity of return- 
ing to their old neighborhood. This is 
still a path-finding program, and new 
ideas are being tested year by year 
in the hope that eventually we can 
come up with all the answers needed 
to make it a valuable tool to any com- 
munity which wants to get rid of its 
slums and rehouse the people de- 
cently. 


Q. How does the growth of suburbia 
affect the problem? 

A. The uncontrolled and unplanned 
expansion of our suburbs is draining 
off from the central part of cities 
many families which are lured by the 
appeal of suburban living. The public 
cost of services and capital investment 
required by this expansion to the 
countryside for streets, roads, sani- 
tary facilities, schools, hospitals and 
other amenities pose budgetary prob- 
lems to cities which are beyond the 
absorptive capacity of their existing 
tax structure. These are urban prob- 
lems that cry for solutions and which 
will have to be resolved by the com- 
munities themselves with whatever 
help they can receive from the Federal 
government which has usurped the 
major part of tax revenues. The popu- 
lation census of 1960 will show that 
75% of our people now live in cities. 
As a nation we will have to accustom 
ourselves to urban living and face up 
to the problems that come with it. 
Q. What can the Catholic do to help 
meet the problem? 

A. When you ask me how the Catholic 














Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1960 PILGRIMAGE SEASON HI | 
Sundays from June 5 through October 30 | | | 


| DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 | | 
I CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. | 
| | Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3p.m. | ||| 
| ||| | Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. {|| 
| GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N.Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds, H} 

BUSES LEAVE | i 

Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 

Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 - In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
| For further information write: i I] 
Fr. Guardian, $.A., Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
GArrison 4-3671 
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layman can play a role in helping to 
meet our housing problem, I must say 
that he should first of all inform 
himself about the matter. All of us 
have experienced at one time or 
another the results of misinformation 
about the Church and its teachings 
It brings about prejudices which we 
deplore because we can see where 
the error lies. In much the same man- 
ner the intolerant attitudes of com- 
munities toward publicly assisted 
housing programs can be traced back 
to wrong or incomplete facts. Gen- 
erally speaking, local housing authori- 


ties are controlled by locally ap- 
pointed Boards of Commissioners. 
These men serve without pay and 


perform a community service. Many 
priests and ministers serve as Housing 
Commissioners and help to direct the 
policies of the local authority. Aside 
from the civic leadership that is 
called for, Catholic laymen have a 
chance to participate in the lay 
apostolate. No matter how moronic 
or asocial or dependent people can 
become, the doctrine of the Church 
never says they are not worth saving. 
I remember Monsignor O’Grady of the 
Catholic Charities testifying before a 
Congressional Committee and quoting 
the Beatitudes in answer to a query 
of why this country should concern 
itself about housing the “shiftless, un- 
grateful poor.” In interesting them- 
selves in housing problems, Catholic 
laymen are really doing the work of 
the Church. 

A major area today for rendering 
public service lies with legislation, 
in the local, state and national arenas. 
The vested interests of many realtors, 
builders, financiers, have tagged the 
public housing program as “socialis- 
tic.” To the informed person nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
opposition engendered against the pro- 
gram has operated to keep the nation 
from facing up to the problems of 
the millions who are indecently 
housed. At the same time they seek 
to prevent the only program we know 
of for rehousing the economically dis- 
advantaged, they propose no alterna- 
tive workable formula. If a_ better 
way could be found for housing poor 
people it ought to be considered. But 
until a better way is found, we should 
use the tools we have. With knowl- 
edge and information and the exer- 
cise of the political privileges of citi- 
zens the kind of legislation which is 
needed to reverse slum growth could 
be fostered. Certainly without proper 
legislation, nothing can be done. In- 
formed and aroused citizens could 
make their convictions felt at City 
Hall, the County Courthouse, the 
State Building and at the National 
Capital. 
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A 
MILLION TONS 
OF GOLD 





by IGNATIUS McDONOUGH, S.A. 


HE strangest aspect of the struggle between 
the free nations and the Communist powers 
is that the most important factor receives from 
the free nations the least consideration. That 
factor is the private ownership of property. Leaders 
of the free nations, for the most part, are so pre- 
occupied with other phases of the conflict that they 
give this a minimum of attention. Nevertheless, the 
Communists, who started the fight, and who know 
exactly what they are fighting for, hold as their first 
and main tenet the denial of the individual's right to 
own property. This denial is essential to the estab- 
lishment of their collective farms and communes. 
In view of this, logic demands that the free na- 
tions protect the right of their citizens to possess 
property, aid them in acquiring and retaining owner- 
ship, and aim at bringing about the opposite of 
communal life, namely, widespread ownership of 
the means of production by the people. 


tNoR efforts are being made in this direction, 
M notably in dividing the land in various coun- 
tries, such as Italy, Finland, Japan, Formosa, and 
South Viet-Nam, and apportioning it among small 
cultivators who become the owners. On the whole, 
however, because of numerous obstacles, one of 
which will be considered here, becoming a pro- 
prietor is by no means easy. 


The greatest impediment to acquiring owner- 
ship in the United States is the spending mania— 
spending which prevents the accumulation of capi- 
tal, and public spending which robs the people of 
their earnings through taxes. 

Privately, the people, without any real necessity, 
have spent billions of dollars on consumer goods— 
goods which do not bring in an income, and which 
wear out with use—radios, TV sets, appliances, auto- 
mobiles for pleasure, gasoline, tobacco, liquor, cos- 
metics and, of late, motorboats. The virtues of thrift 
and responsibility are in sharp decline. Our people 
have been indoctrinated by Madison Avenue’s depth 
psychologists to spend—spend for what they don’t 
need, to spend for what they can’t afford, to spend 
themselves into mountains of debt. 


UBLIC spending by the federal government in re- 
iw years has been conducted on a crackbrained 
theory that is diametrically opposed to the rules of 
sound government and sound business and banking. 


A man who obtained water from a well by continu- 
ally priming it would be put away. A spendthrift 
son who reduced his family to destitution would be 
kicked out of the house. Such men have been elected 
by the American people to Congress, where they 
have been a majority, and where they have carried 
(Cont. on page 28) 


out their mandate summa 
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ERE’S what the new U.S. Labor Depart- 

ment Occupational Handbook says about 

the vocation of a Catholic priest: Among 

the qualities considered most desirable in 
candidates for the Catholic priesthood are a love of 
and concern for people, a deep religious conviction, 
a desire to spread the Gospel of Christ, at least aver 
age intellectual ability, capacity to speak and write 
correctly and fluently, and more than average skill 
in working with people. Candidates for the priest- 
hood must understand that priests are not permitted 
to marry and are dedicated to a life of chastity. 

It is a solemn and critical hour for bishop, priests, 
and people when a call goes out for candidates for 
the priesthood to present themselves for ordination. 
Happily, each year, many young men respond, Some 





In September Father Conrad will take 


up his duties as Instructor and Librarian in 
the new St. Pius X Seminary at 
Graymoor. He is from High Point, N.C. 


Father Carl points out to Frater Donald Caul 
the Graymoor missions in Japan where 

he will be stationed. He will leave 

for Japan on August 9 
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of these will work in parishes; others, mostly religi- 
ous, will go on missions either at home or abroad. 
This year on June 7th four Graymoor friars were 
ordained by Most Reverend Philip J. Furlong, D.D., 
Auxiliary to the Cardinal Archbishop of New York 

Why does a young man become a priest? A religi- 
ous priest? A Graymoor priest? 

It must be said that a priest is a mystery not 
only to the world and worldlings but also to him- 
self. And the mystery began at the instant he was 
first attracted to the priesthood. 

That attraction was the quiet Voice of Our Lord 
inviting him to become a priest. How it got through 
the distractions of the world and the carefree, irre- 
sponsibilities of youth is one mystery. Why it was 
whispered in his ear in the first place is another 

Over and over again he is conscious of an unseen 
Presence, a guiding Hand, a loving concern that 
operates through his consecrated hands and eyes and 
lips and tongue. 

What are the thoughts of these men on the day 
of their ordination? Thoughts of gratitude to God 
and relatives and friends. Thoughts of the infinite 


work to be done in the years ahead. 
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Ihe Reverend Conrad Leake, S.A., 
first Negro priest, was born in High Point, N.C., 
attended Fairview Street Elementary 
School and William Penn High School. Further 
studies took place at Lona College in New Rochelle, 
N.Y., and Atonement Seminary in Washington, D.C. 
Father Conrad celebrated his First Solemn Mass at 
Christ the King Mission, High Point, N.C., on Sun- 
day, June 12 at 10:30 A.M. Reverend Robert O'Far- 
rell was Archpriest; Reverend Bruno, O.F.M., Conv., 
and the Very Reverend Angelus 
Delahunt, S.A., Superior General of the Graymoor 
Friars delivered the sermon. Father Conrad is a con- 
vert to the Faith. He entered the Church December 
24, 1949, being instructed and baptized by Reverend 


Graymoor s 


where he 


was Sub-deacon 


Bartholomew Paytas, $.A., who was Deacon at the 
Mass. 

Reverend Paschal Angell, $.A., is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence D. Angell of 15 River Street 
Woodstock, Vt. He holds a Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in History from Davis and Elkins College, W. Va., 
and a Masters Degree in Sociology from the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. Father 
Paschal offered his First Solemn Mass on Wednes 


Receive their first priestly 
assignments to Teaching, 


Church Unity and Missions 








day, June 8 at 11 A.M. in St. John’s Church, Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N.Y. 

Reverend Jude Tarantino, $.A., celebrated his 
First Solemn Mass at St. Jude’s Church, 431 W. 
204th Street, New York City, on Sunday, June 12 
at 12:45 P.M. Right Reverend Monsignor Francis 
Kett was Deacon of the Mass; Frater Donald F 
Caul, S.A., was Sub-deacon; and Reverend Richard 
W. Burns delivered the sermon. 

The Reverend Carl David Doerner, S.A., is from 
Rochester, N.Y., and St. Boniface Parish. At his First 
Solemn Mass there on Sunday, June 12, Reverend 
Francis Taylor was Archpriest; Reverend Paul 
Feemesser was Deacon of the Mass; Frater Silveste 
Alvarez, S.A., was Sub-deacon; and Reverend Albert 
Shamon delivered the sermon. Tt 
















Father Jude will be the Master of Clerics 
in the new Seminary at Graymoor. 

He will also be a part-time 

Instructor of Latin 


Father Paschal chats with Father Seraphim, 
a priest of the Russian rite 

Fr. Paschal has been appointed secretary 
of the League of Unity. 
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VI 

Beginning July 1 of this year over 10,000 members of Alcoholics Anonymous la 
will hold a three day meeting at Long Beach, California. In its twenty-five years pt 
of existence the A.A. has had greater success in helping alcoholics than any D 
other organization, enabling 75% of its members to overcome their drinking its quot 
problems. The only requirement for membership is a desire to stop drinking. train, or 
Their primary purpose is to stay sober and help others to achieve sobriety. a too co 
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The alcoholic can’t leave liquor alone even at work. He has a sid 
of body and spirit. To recover he needs outside help. Accepting 
fact is the first step in the right direction 









We could eat ice cream all day for weeks, and not be hurt by except Sale 
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VERYONE knows what a drunk is. In every 

large city they are seen on the streets and 

perhaps in gutters. New Year’s parties mass 

produce them and each bar and tavern has 
its quota. In any sort of travel, whether by bus, by 
train, or by boat one is apt to see drunks. They are 
a too common sight in our modern society. 

Only a comparatively few people, however, know 
what an alcoholic is. Even fewer know what to do 
about an alcoholic. This is especially true of those 
who are closest to the men and women afflicted 
with the disease of alcoholism. Wives, husbands, 
parents, friends are often at wit’s end trying to 
cope with an alcoholic. In the United States alone 
it is estimated that 25,000,000 members of alco- 
holics’ families are affected. In the face of such 
wide-spread difficulties the more that is known 
about the disease of alcoholism the more successful 
will efforts be made to overcome this blight on lives 
and happiness. 

What is an alcoholic? An alcoholic is one who 
has a sickness, a disease, manifested chiefly by un- 
controllable drinking and by a fairly regular set of 
behavior patterns. Perhaps the best way to describe 
these symptoms is to take a typical case. The follow- 
ing is a true account excerpted from a book called 
Alcoholics Anonymous. It is the story of “Joe” told 
in his own words. 


I started drinking rather early, at the age of 
16. 1 didn’t stick at social drinking very long. As 
I progressed and gained in capacity, I had black- 
outs. At first they were rather amusing, but a little 
later on they became serious. And so I got to the 
swearing off process. That and the morning drink 
came very early in my drinking career. 

A former employer of mine said to me a little 


over ten years ago: “Joe, you seem to be one of 
those unfortunate people who at least once every 
six months must go out and roll in the gutter.” That 
stuck with me for a long time. It was a thorn in my 
side, because | knew it was the truth, and I hated 
to hear the truth, especially about myself. So that 
pattern continued until I went into the Army 

My Army drinking alone covered a lot of terri- 
tory. I came out of the Army just as big a drunk as 
when I went in, if not worse, because now I had a 
lot more resentments. I remember coming up the 
Bay into New York. A lot of the boys had tears in 
their eyes, they were so happy to be home. For me, 
it was a little different because I couldn't help 
thinking about the past, and I saw the future more 
or less mirrored in the past. It wasn’t pretty. When 
I landed I hit a gin mill, and with three or four 
good shots under my belt the world began to go 
into that rosy glow. 

I got married to the girl I'd left behind. She 
certainly wasn’t in the dark about my drinking. She 
had been warned numerous times, not only by her 
family but by my own mother, that I was a hope- 
less drunk, that there wasn’t anything anybody 
could do with me, that I'd never stop, and that 
eventually I'd break her heart. However, she had 
faith and she had hope. We were married, and 
during the first nine months of that marriage I was 
sober. But at the end of nine months we went to 
a party one night, and I took the first drink. No 


one had ever told me (Cont. on page 20) 
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It is not easy to make the decision to seek outside help. It involves an 
examination of conscience, the admittance of one’s faults, and petitioning 
God for help in overcoming failings 





morning he wonders: How did | get this way? Often it is 
@ man has undergone an emotional crisis. Or he feels unable 
to fit into his work or home life or face responsibilities 








Depths of Despair 


Continued from page 19 
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There can be no special occasions or 


merciful Providence and the helping exceptions. A social drinker or even 
hands of Alcoholics Anonvmous. ar- a heavy drinker can pass the test 
rested his disease so that he was able without an undue amount of trouble 
to lead a normal and happy life once The true alcoholic, even if he agrees 
again—without drinking. to take the test, will fail miserably 

But what can be done for other 2. Once you know you have an al- 
Joes, or even Josephines? Especially, coholic to deal with, don‘t panic or 
what can those who are closest to despair. There is hope for the alco- 
an alcoholic do for him or her? Often _holic. At the present state of progress 


most. 


those know least who should know he cannot be cured, but his disease 
can be arrested. Set yourself for a 

Twenty years ago anyone might persevering, up-hill fight. The alco- 
have been tempted to throw up his holic needs your cooperation, your 


hands at 
however, 
for 
charted. 
holic has also been mapped out by 
competent authorities. 
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such a question. Today, 
the general road to recovery 
an alcoholic has been clearly 
What to do about an alco- 
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mentally, 
make it! 


physically, 


But he can 


understanding, your help all the way. 
He is sick in many ways and must be 
and 


That 


and that hope must be firmly 


IF YOU ARE MOVING— 
PLEASE SEND YOUR OLD AND NEW ADDRESS 


Name— 





Old Address 





(Street) 





( City ) 


New Address_— 


(Street and No.) 


(Zone ) 


(State) 


Mail to: THE LAMP, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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3. If you catch the spark of hope 
the next step is to inform yourself 
Find out all you can about the dis. 
ease of alcoholism. One of the best 
means available is to attend an per 


Alc oholies 


held regularly in most larg. 


meeting of Anonymous 


These are 


cities. The tele phone book lists local 
branches of Alcoholics Anonymous « 
A.A.” and a call will give you the 
necessarv information as to time and 
place. If you are in a locality wher 
there is no A.A. group established or 
where thev do not hold open meet- 
ings, a letter to the General Service 
Board of Alcoholics Anonymous, P.O 
Box 459, Grand Central Annex, Nevw 
York 17, N.Y., will bring a listing of 


the nearest branches 


Attendance at several such meet- 
ings will give a wealth of infowna- 
tion to anvone interested in helping 
in alcoholic. At these gatherings al- 
coholics speak freely about _ thei 
problems, their fears, their inner 
world. They give a concrete pictur 
which cannot be matched by writter 
descriptions. It is easier to understand 


after 
and equally important, it i 


“one’s own” alcoholic listening 
to others 
a successful out- 
efforts. 

Another practical source of help as 
well as information mav be obtained 
by attending the Alanon F 


Group Meetings. The purpose of this 


easier to hope for 


come to your 


mil 


organization is precisely to aid the 
members of the family of an alcoholic 
Common problems are discussed 

meetings and the participants 
gain a deeper insight into how the) 
can better help their alcoholic. They 
also benefit immensely from the ex 
perience of meeting people who ar 
in the Alanon Groups 
are listed in the telephone book. For 
further information, the address of the 
Alanon Family Group Headquarter 
is: P.O. Box 182, Madison Square 
Station, New York 10, N.Y. 


may freely join these Groups. 


these 


same situation. 


Catholics 
How- 
ever,a similar organization, run under 
Catholic auspices, is conducted by the 
Carmelite Fathers. It is known a 
the Matt Talbot Legion with head: 
quarters at 55 Demarest Avenue 
Englewood, N.J. 

4. It is, impossible t 
give a complete series of suggestions 
on what to do about an alcoholic i 
this short article. The subject is to 
difficult and too complicated to sim 
plify the road to recovery with a few 
A, B, C’s. Nevertheless, several piac- 
tical hints or techniques can be mos 


of course, 


eliminate much frustration and agony 
Often a member of the family of a 
99 
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OLONIAL jibes sung to the tune of “Yanke« 
Doodle” stung the British Redcoats marching 
home from Lexington and Concord almost as 

e much as the bullets of the embattled farmers. 
Thus was born one of America’s first patriotic songs. 
Out of the din of war rose two other songs of Ameri- 
can liberty: “The Star-Spangled Banner,” our na- 
tional anthem, and the “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic” eulogizing the heroes who died to make men 
free. 

Americans everywhere remember native scenes 
when we hear “America” because it speaks of “rocks 
and rills—woods and templed hills” places which 
move the heart with rapture. And every Southerner 
thinks of the land of cotton when he hears the nos- 
talgic strains of “Dixie.” 

These songs vary greatly in musical technique. 
But their composers all had one powerful denomina- 
tor: love of liberty. They knew that what light is to 
the eyes . .. What love is 
to the heart ... liberty is to the soul of man. 


.. what air is to the lungs. 


HAT are the origins of these soul-stirring songs? 
Wrne “Battle Hymn of the Republic” is the great- 
est Civil War Song...and one of the most superb 
pieces ever written. “He is trampling out the vin- 
tage where the grapes of wrath are stored; He hath 
loosed the fateful lightning of, His terrible swift 
sword; His truth is marching on.” The lyrics are 
powerful, awe-inspiring. 

Julia Ward Howe of Boston must have been 
exalted to have combined the words in that par- 
ticular magnificent sequence! The music comes from 
a camp-meeting song...the original lyrics, “John 
Brown's body lies a’ mouldering in the grave.” The 





LIBERTY 


lady, a dedicated abolitionist, heard the tune on a 
visit to the Army of the Potomac in 1861. 

Thoughts crowded her mind that night. Unable 
to sleep, she arose and wrote a new set of lyrics to 
the tune. She worked without light, but the words 
flowing from her pen must have made the tent glow. 

Jolly “Yankee Doodle” isn’t American by birth! 
British troops howled it during the Revolutionary 
War to ridicule New England “country bumpkins.” 
To this mid-17th century tune British soldiers de- 
vised their own words to taunt the rustic American 
militia, 


D' RING the siege of Boston, the Colonials mock- 
ingly sang it back at the British... 
stanzas. All of these are found in “Patriotic Songs of 


using 11 new 


America,” published by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston. None of them 
were about the dandy who adorned his hat with a 
feather and “called it macaroni.” A stanza from the 
1775 printing tells of a farmer who goesto join the 
... his awe at what he sees: “And there was 
Captain Washington, And gentlefolks about him, 
They say he’s grown so tarnel proud, He will not 
ride without them.” 

The plowboy is dazzled until he sees soldiers 
digging graves...one perhaps for him. He “hook’d 
it off,” and didn’t stop running until he was “Lock’d 
up in Mother’s chamber.” 


army 


Since then, Yankee Doodle refers to the name 
. Southerners 
call Northerners ... Northerners call New Englanders 


by which foreigners call Americans . . 


.and other New Englanders call old-stock country 
people. Yankee Doodle is a dandy all-around term. 
The story of “The Star- (Cont. on page 31) 
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Depths of Despair 

Continued from page 20 

alcoholic may mean well but by his 
mistaken attempts drive the sick per- 
son further away from recovery. 

a. Don’t lecture, don’t nag, don’t 
condemn. Strange as it may seem to 
non-alcoholics, the alcoholic almost 
always feels a keen sense of guilt. He 
knows that he cannot control his 
drinking. He knows, too, what his 
drinking is doing to himself and to 
those around him. Realization of his 
sad state causes deep guilt-feelings. 
But any kind of harping on his defects 
or preaching or even a tight-lipped 
silence which is its equivalent can 
send the alcoholic surely and swiftly 
on an extended drunk. He simply 
cannot stand the cutting edge of such 
treatment and the easiest way for him 
to get away from it is to find oblivion 
in drunkenness. 

b. Don’t confiscate liquor in the 
house or destroy it or lock it up. All 
these methods are unsound treatment 
and are almost bound to result in the 
opposite effect. If liquor is seized or 
poured down the sink or put under 
a lock, the alcoholic is merely stimu- 
lated further to get another supply 
or break open the locked compart- 
ment. “It must be remembered,” says 
Marty Mann, “that, to him, his need 
is desperate and overwhelming; it 
brooks no interference, and sets up in 
him the blind courage of a charging 
bull, plus the cunning and cleverness 
of a skilled second-story man. Gener- 
ally speaking, the frantic and upset 
family is no match for him at such 
times. Their genuine efforts to do 
what they think will help him, will 
‘save him from himself,’ only succeed 
in driving him further from them, 
thus making it more difficult for them 
to be really helpful if and when they 
find out what they can and should 
do.” 

c. Don’t try to talk seriously with 
an alcoholic when he is drunk. An 
alcoholic must be dealt with accord- 
ing to the stage of seriousness of his 
disease. In the earlier stages it is pos- 
sible to discuss the matter with him 
more or less reasonably. Such dis- 
cussions may help tremendously as 
long as they don’t become one-sided 
lectures and so defeat their purpose. 
However, in any stage, it is a waste 
of time to try to talk seriously to an 
alcoholic when he is drunk. He may 
appear to be listening, to agree with 
you, and to make promises, but he 
won't be able to remember it later or 
if he does he won’t put much stock 
in what he is told that he said. 

The best time to talk to him is 
during his hangover. Then he sees 








The Kneeling Angel 


She is a lovely angel kneeling 
there at the door of St. Patrick’s in 
the heart of Washington, D.C. 

If you are Catholic, you know 
that the seashell fluted carved bowl 
in her hand holds holy water and 
you can bless yourself with it. If 
you are Catholic, you walk into 
this Church and see the other 
angels and gold leaf against a blue 
as of Heaven, and the sacred fig- 
ure of our Lord on the cross. You 
see the candles; you feel the 
warmth of consecrated worship and 
you hear the urgency in the intona- 
tions after the bells have rung and 
our Lord has come. You know that 
the Mass, the Holy Sacrifice, will 
weld this congregation together 
uniting them in heart and service 
to our Lord and to Catholics 
throughout the world. 

Alas, once I was not Catholic 
and the kneeling angel called to 
me in vain. On spring mornings 
when daffodils were in bloom, 1 
would hurry by (books in hand) 
on my way to the school room 
where I taught just around the 
corner. Even on brisk autumn 
mornings, she called. She spoke to 
me with eloquence expressed in 
her flowing robe, the gentle curves 
of her face and hair. I had been 
a fine arts student; that’s why I 
could hear so well part of her call. 
She was beautiful and she spoke 
to me though I knew she was 
sculptured. I would have liked to 
stop and admire. Always I was in 
a hurry ...and so for seven years 
I went rushing on. Thank God it 
did not end there. 

It happened, finally one day I 
was sent to Washington’s large 
NCWC building. Often too I had 
whizzed by on my way to the 
Union Station and had admired 
the statue of Christ .. . “I am the 
Light of the World.” What build- 
ing is that? No one knew. “Some- 
day I will return. I will find out.” 
Even as I spoke those who were 
to become my friends were work- 
ing and waiting there for me to 
come. 

Now like the kneeling angel, I 
kneel too every Sunday. At last 
I know the true beauty of her mes- 
sage. Was my own Guardian an- 
gel standing near on all those 
mornings I hurried by, hoping and 
praying for me, that someday I 
would stop, someday I would see? Tt 

—Mary McGowan SLApPPEY 
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all too clearly where his actions ar 
taking him. His remorse pushes him 
to some degree in the right direction 
and he is more likely to take a posi- 
tive step toward his own rehabilita 
tion. It is possible also at that time 
to open the way for him, carefull) 
and prudently, to an understanding 
that he has a terrible disease, but 
that he can recover if he wants to. By 
insisting on the fact that he is sick, 
as someone else may be sick with 
cancer, or tuberculosis, or diabetes 
you will help to lift the heavy burden 
of guilt which keeps him pinned 
down, tied down to alcohol as _ his 
only sure remedy for pain. Moreover 
if you can get this notion across to 
him together with the companion 
ideas that he must seek treatment as 
one who has cancer and that you are 
willing to help, then you may achieve 
for the first time perhaps, a_break- 
through. He will begin to feel that 
someone out there, in the non-alco- 
holic world which surrounds him 
with such hostility, does understand 
and is his friend. With such an atti- 
tude he is likely to take the helping 
hand extended to him. 

And now for some Do’s... 

a. Do let him take the initiative. 
At any time if the alcoholic shows 
any interest in doing something about 
his sickness, let him go ahead on his 
own. There are two good reasons for 
this. One, babying him, giving him 
an overdose of sympathy, trying to 
do everything for him makes him feel 
incapable, frustrated, and _ inferior 
His last state is likely to be worse 
than the first, then, because such 
treatment invariably produces the 
opposite effect and induces him to 
return to his old habits. Secondly, it is 
necessary for every real recovery to 
begin from the inside, that is, from 
the alcoholic’s own desires. Until he 
has a firm will to recover, there will 
be no lasting results. Therefore, even 
a little interest on the part of the alco- 
holic to get over his sickness should 
be gently fanned by allowing him to 
take the initiative. Even though mem- 
bers of his family may want desper- 
ately to assist his feeble steps they 
must remember that too much help 
can extinguish the tiny flame. 

b. Do take care of yourself. Often 
those close to the alcoholic, especially 
wives and grown children, take on 
themselves feelings of shame and in- 
feriority for the sick man’s condi- 
tion. They tend to shut themselves 
off from the world and act as though 
they were responsible. 

Such conduct is harmful both to 
those who act this way and to the 
alcoholic as well. It injures one’s own 


Continued on page 24 
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The Charitable Attitude Toward Invalid Marriages 
QUESTION: Some friends of mine were recently shocked to hear that their 
daughter intended to marry a Protestant in his church. They argued, threat- 
ened, and pleaded in vain. As good Catholics they know the proposed mar- 
riage is wrong, but as loving parents they feel duty-bound to help the girl 
start her marital life with at least an even chance for success. Is there anything 
they can do, or should they turn their backs completely on the marriage? 

Mrs. J. Ryan, St. Louis 


ANSWER: You have sent in, Mrs. Ryan, what is probably one of the most 
difficult questions in the whole book of life’s problems. On receiving such 
letters I often feel like trading in my typewriter for a motorcycle and scooting 
off to some distant mission land. The trouble is: people get into problems 
there too, and what could I do without my trusty “pick-and-peck” machine? 


The Problem 

What makes the problem so difficult is that it has so many sides. No 
octopus has as many entrapping tentacles. How will the family face their 
friends and neighbors if they do nothing about the marriage? How will they 
face themselves if they participate in something they know is wrong? What 
attitude should they adopt toward their own daughter who is causing this 
heartbreak? What attitude should they have toward their intended son-in-law 
who can’t understand why there is any heartbreak in the first place? Most 
of all, what about the religious principles governing their attitude and action? 


The Principles 
Finding the moral principles governing a proper solution is the easiest 
part of the problem. A Catholic is not allowed either by what he says or by 
what he does, directly or indirectly, to show approval of an invalid marriage. 
At the same time, he must exercise charity, moderation, and understanding 
toward the offending parties. Above all, he should stand firm in his Faith. 
There is neither difficulty nor doubt about the principles. They stand 
forth clear and bright as a cloudless sky. Storms gather, however, when you 
try to apply them. A Catholic may not attend showers, offer gifts, send con- 
gratulations, go to the wedding or wedding reception, or help the invalidly 
married couple to find, buy, rent, or even furnish living quarters 
Such prohibitions are not easy to take. In one case that I came across, 
the family positively fought with their daughter to prevent an invalid mar- 
riage. In the end, however, they gave in. The the 
page; it was a splendid affair. Evervone was tremendously happy for the 
beautiful bride and handsome groom. But underneath all the gaiety, there 
those who knew 


marriage made society 


was sadness in the hearts of the smile of God’s blessing 
was absent. 

Sometimes, the stumbling block may be a piece of stubborn logic. “Well, 
you see, she gave me a wonderful gift when I was married.” At other times 
the difficulty is a head-in-the-sand attitude: “But she will be offended if we 
don’t go to the ceremony.” Worst of all is a mood of black bitter- 
ness which taints both giver and receiver. Such an attitude backs the offenders 


into unrelenting resistance. They have no other place to go. 


how ever 


Recommendations for Practice 

The difficulties in cases of this sort are as involved as the insides of an 
electronic computer. Moreover, they deal with human heartstrings: love, 
friendship, respect, and the rainbow of human relations. It is impossible to 
give answers to each individual problem which may arise from invalid mar- 
riages. However, I hope the following may be of some help to you, Mrs. 
Ryan, and to anyone else who faces the difficulty of adopting a proper atti- 
toward those attempting, or who have attempted, a bad marriage. 

1. Before the marriage, do everything reasonably possible to dissuade 
the couple. Start as early as possible. Once emotion takes over it is almost 
impossible to reason. Point out disadvantages, dangers, and difficulties at- 
tached to such a wrong course—but without anger or bitterness. Arguments 
and tongue-lashings seldom secure anything except hardness on the one side 
and remorse on the other. 

2. At the time of the marriage, be firm in not condoning, excusing, 
approving, or participating in the ceremony. In other words, you can have 
alive a sense of right and wrong. (Cont. on page 24) 








Your Last Will 
and Testament 


Treasures in Heaven 


SS 





“THEY'RE FIGHTING over the prop- 
erty!” This is just what happens, 
in so many cases, when a person 
dies without leaving a Will. It is 
a pity to read of the family con- 
flicts, the bitterness created and 
the contesting law-suits which re- 
sult because the drawing up of a 
Will was put off until it was too 
late. 

Your lawyer gives you sound ad- 
vice when he suggests that you 
make a Will. You, too, will feel 
more contented in knowing that 
you made a just and thoughtful 
disposition of your earthly goods 
among those whom you loved and 
those who befriended you. 

It is praiseworthy also that you 
leave a special bequest to charity 
in thanksgiving to God for the 
blessings which you have received 
from Him during your lifetime. 
Cardinal Manning of England once 
remarked: “It is a poor Will that 
does not name Christ among the 
heirs.” You who are familiar with 
the world-wide missionary and 
charitable works of the Graymoor 
Friars have a blessed opportunity 
to help them continue their Christ- 
like work. Make a special bequest 
to them in your memory! 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y., the sum of 


to use for any charity they see fit. 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S 
BREAD 


What a blessed work 
you do when you 
help a young man to 


become a priest! 


Help the Graymoor 
Friars train young 
men for the 


Missionary Priesthood 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 














THROW THEM 
AWAY! 


SEND: 
USED CLOTHING 
SHOES 
EYEGLASSES 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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Depths of Despair 


Continued from page 22 


happiness and it prevents extending 
the full sympathy and understanding 
to the alcoholic that he How 
can someone help another when he 
feels that the the 
cause of his own unhappiness? 

It is then, to 
feelings of guilt 


nie eds 
other 


person is 


cast off 


Look 


necessary, 


shame and 


upon ilcoholism for what it is: a dis 
ease like ciabe tes, cancer mental ill 
ness. Face it squarely Talk about it 


not to 
friend 


trusted 
Go to the 


are especi- 


everyone—but to a 
a doctor, a priest 
Alanon. They 
ally designed for you to help with 
the troubles that 
families of alcoholies. 

c. Do be patient with yourself and 
with the alcoholic not ef- 
fected overnight the al- 
coholic has put his feet firmly on the 


You 


ind 


meetings of 


are common to the 


Cures are 
even when 
road to 
hold on 
tbundance of patience with the sick 
that 


stop drinking is not recovery 


recovers need a firm 


vourself you need an 
merely to 


Phere 
is still a ste p hill to climb after the 


person Remember 


stage ot non-drinking has been 


achieved. Going up-hill may take as 
long or even longer than the descent 
Therefore, above all and through it 
ll Do Pray Keep close to God and 
to the Church. You need the strength 
that God will With 
His help you but the alco 


holic as well are bound to succeed. t 


can and give 


not only 


Question of the Month 
Continued from page 23 

3. Explain your position, when it is 
Many 


times a simple statement couched in 


necessary, simply and clearly 


moderate terms giving the reason for 
the 


wedding may avoid much resentment 


your inability to participate in 
The parties involved may not agree 
but 


where you stand and why you have 


with you at least they can See 
taken that position, 

1. Let kindness and charity rule 
your attitude and actions. Contempt, 
coarseness, or downright cruelty will 
hurt rather than help. Be 
hold fast to your principles, but leave 
the 


forgiveness. 


firm and 


way open to reconciliation and 

5. Pray that God may bring the 
prodigal children back to _ their 
Father's House. Humble and fervent 
prayer is sometimes the only answer 
to all the problems arising out of in- 
valid marriage. We should pray con- 
stantly, with faith and trust, knowing 
that God's can work 


—Fatruer Rocer, S.A. 


grace many 


miracles. 











Western Pattern 


After a half century of paper 
back Westerns, of matinee shorts 
and feature epics out of Holly 
wood after a decade of television 


focused on the Trans-Mississippi 
we wonder whether anything new 
can be said about the old West 
{ Distant Trumpet by Paul Hor 


gan (Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy 
$5.75) seems to prove that ther 
cannot. 


work. It is 
labor of love by an 


Here is no ordinary 
apparently a 
author of stature.a man who makes 
the serious effort to produce avu- 
thentic literature 
torical volumes on the Rio Grand 


witness his his 


truly good literature and reward 
ing reading. Research is an obvi 
ous ingredient in all that he does 
And vet what do we read? Lieut. 
Matthew Hazard, a 
quietly noble 
out of 
still 

Zona bride is a 
cated lady 


enough to brave the hardships of 


handsome 
conscientious 
West Point is 
unpacified Ari- 
dedi- 


spirit 


and 
yvoung man 
assigned to 


His 


voung 


sweet, 
with 


a desert outpost. In Arizona we 
meet the standard stalwart col 
onel and his maternal wife, the 


philosophic doctor, the usual weak 
willed second-in-command and his 
dark haired flirtatious spouse, the 
Irishman nn the ranks and so on 

The unique character is 
White Horn, an Apache leader 


whose vouth and background are 


only 


treated parallel to Hazard’s. Here 
is interesting reading: the Indian 
legends and customs that shape 


his outlook on good 
and evil, on nature 


his character 
on the white 


alien. We seem for several pages 
a part of this fresh, fascinating 
world. We even come to under- 


stand the significance of massacre 
and mutilation! But White Horn is 
captured. Before long he becomes 
Indian Scout 
lowed up in convention. 


Joe Dummy swal- 
An entertaining | story, beauti- 
fully descriptive, very authentically 
framed—yet A Distant Trumpet is 
all too predictable. Since this seems 
to be true of all Westerns today, 
what about the literary 
possibilities of that great void east 
of the Mississippi! When will the 
American novelist exploit perhaps 
the Shenandoah Valley c. 1861-64 
or indulge his imagination within 
the untapped limits of—say, Dela- 
The time is ripe for re- 
action. t 
—GEOFFREY Woop, S.A. 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


TAKE EQUAL AMOUNTs of sunshine and 
little 
plenty of food and presto! you have 
that 
picnic. Two other ingredients—a pinch 


fresh air, mix with a leisure 


great American adventure: the 
of precautionary planning and a dash 
of imagination—will make the picnic 
your most dependable fair weather 
friend. 

4 written inventory is memory in- 
Have one 
member of the family list every item 
you're taking, from crullers to cam- 
era, bread to blanket, and use the list 
to take stock before reloading the car 
for the return trip. 

Cooking and serving equipment de- 
termines how plain or 
cookout will be. But whether you be- 
long to the roast-pig-on-a-spit or ham- 


surance, coming and going 


fancy your 


on-rye school of picnicking, certain 
basic aids will add to your fun. No 
one who “dines out” should lack a 


long-handled grill, an inexpensive and 
little gimmick 
barbecue everything from appetizer 


versatile which can 
to dessert. 

Other picnic indispensables include 
pot, can 
matches, disposable plates, cups and 


a coffee spatula, opener 


napkins, sturdy utensils and_ steel 
wool pads. (Obviously the lady of 
the house is going to arrive home 
in a better frame of mind if she’s 


taken care of the scouring chores be- 
fore starting the return trip.) Stain- 
less steel cookware and utensils, prob- 
ably the most durable on the market, 
are also among the easiest to clean, 
and suprisingly lightweight for their 
sturdiness. 

Though few women have to be con- 
vinced of the paper cups 
and plates for few 
just how great a variety of paper pic- 


virtues of 

picnicking, know 
nic aids are available. Did you know, 
for example, that you can transport 
soda bottles and keep them cold in a 
paper ice bucket, as those made by 
Lily-Tulip Cup, which doubles as a 
disposable garbage pail after the 
party? 

Menu: “plain” and “plenty” are the 
key words. Outdoor appetites being 
what they are, allow at least one and 
a half servings per item per person. 
You'd be build your menu 
around one hearty meat dish (though 
you'd probably want to feature both 
hot dogs and hamburgers or, if you're 
serving sandwiches, at least two dif- 
ferent kinds.) For a picnic dish that’s 
fast, easy and different, try the de- 
lights of a “hobo dinner,” prepared 
by filling a coffee can with meat and 
vegetables and plunking the can on 


wise to 


the fire until done—which is usually 
some 50-60 minutes later 

Avoid foods that are gooey 
or crumbly; hard to pack and eat 
thev’re also prone to spoilage 


mushy 


Canned 


ind frozen foods are good bets for 
just the opposite reasons 

Packing tips: place pieces of waxed 
paper between each hamburger before 
wrapping. They'll separate more eas- 


ily later. Tuck 


foods between 


packages of frozen 
other keep 
them cool. For short trips, heatproof 


foods to 


casserole dishes popped out of the 


oven just before you leave and 


wrapped in layers of newspaper keep 
food surprisingly hot. Freeze the meat 
intend to take, letting it 
out along the way. For 


you thaw 
a long trip 
wrap the meat in foil and place it in 
i corrugated box: thaw it when you 
reach your destination 

both 
distance and landscape. Never under- 
the 


tempers to 


In choosing a site, consider 
foods to 


hot 
a portable 


estimate tendency of 


spoil and boil in 


weather; unless you own 
ice-box and an angelic family, you'd 


Will 


you be building a fire? Try to choose 


be wise to keep the trip short 
an area where there are ready-made 


windbreaks such as walls or large 


rocks. Otherwise you may have to im- 
provise a windbreak. 


For your fire, choose a spot pro- 
tected from strong gusts, but with 
enough of a breeze to fan the fire 
and keep it burning properly. Pile 


ls 





»* 


Pre ge ee 


and dry base 


Then 
top it all with coals and put the flame 


papers twigs on a 


through which air can circulate 


to the bottom. If you like, you can 
pour a commercial lighter fluid on 
your coals, but never use gasoline o1 
your barbecue will turn into a real 


blast. 

Hot tip: pre -soak a brick in lighter 
fluid, wrap it in newspaper and place 
Once the 
remove the brick 
When the coals catch, spread them 
hey ll be red hot in 30 to 
15 minutes and they'll have an ashy 


it among the coals fire is 


going, with tongs 


two deep 


grey coat. This grev ash acts as an 
insulator to reduce the heat of the 
flames. From time to time tap the 


coals lightly with a rake or fire tongs 
to knock off the ash and use all 
able heat 

lo save clean-up bother later on 
double 


your 


wail- 


laver of aluminum 
foil fire bed before you 
pile on the When the party’s 
over, just fold up the foil and toss it 


in a proper receptacle. 


place a 
under 


coals 


Too many cooks may spoil a 
kitchen-brewed broth but not a cook- 
out. More fun and flavor will result 


, . 
if you divide your cookout party into 


teams and give each team—even the 


kids—responsibility for a part of the 
meal. Real small fry can be given 
the task of seeing that salt, peppe 
and other oft-forgotten condiments 
don't go astray 

With just a little foresight and 
imagination, you can save yourself 
from a fete worse than death. Make 


sure each member of the family greets 
picnic time with relish. Maybe even 


with a “hot dog!” t 


*¥ 


os 


A little planning makes every picnic a success 
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Doctor 
Lawrence 


S there a doctor in the house? 
In the Franciscan house there 
are three: three Doctors of the 
Church. Pope John XXIII added 
the third one last year when he 
proclaimed St. Lawrence of Brin- 
disi, an Italian Capuchin, the 
“Apostolic Doctor.” He steps into 
line behind SS. Anthony and 
Bonaventure, the other intellectual 
physicians of the Franciscan Order. 
His feast will be celebrated for the 


first time throughout the entire 
Church on July 21. 
Who was St. Lawrence? How 


does he fit into the contemporary 
Church scene? 

The new Doctor was born on 
| July 22, 1559, a time when £u- 

rope was sick from the diséase 

spread by the Protestant Revolt. 
| Four years later, the Council of 
rrent closed; the Catholic Counter- 
Reformation had matured. The 
Council was the convention of 
specialists who drew up the reme- 
dies; doctors were needed to ap- 
ply them. In 1583, young Doctor 
Lawrence joined a staff of some 
of the Church’s finest: Peter Can- 
isius, Robert Bellarmine and 
Charles Borromeo. His _ brilliant 
practice lasted nearly 40 years. 

As teacher, preacher, missionary, 
superior, diplomat, soldier and 
scholar, he spread the Gospel’s 
healing medicine throughout Eu- 
rope. In Italy and Germany, it took 
the form of the Truth which he 
preached to the Jews and Protes- 
tants. In Hungary, it appeared as 
the Fortitude he displayed against 
a Turkish army. In Spain, it be- 
came the Prudence which he em- 
ployed in settling political disputes. 
And in all these brands of Evan- 
gelical medicine, Charity was the 
main ingredient. 

Like all true doctors, Lawrence 
took good care of his own health, 
his spiritual health. Devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist and to Mary 
were the vitamins which nourished 
his life of union with God. He real- 
ized that to be a man of action, 
he must first be a man of prayer. 

The doctor’s career ended at 
Lisbon on his 60th birthday, 1619. 
His fame, however, didn’t die. In 
1783 Pope Pius VI declared him 
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Blessed and Pope Leo XIII canon- 
ized him in 1881. 

St. Lawrence left a shelf-full of 
writings, a sort of medical journal 
for future soul-healers. Filling 15 
folio volumes, they comprise an 
investigation of Protestantism, ser- 


mons for the Sundays and_ the 
Saints, a commentary of the Book 
of Genesis and a complete sum- 
mary of Marian Theology. This 
evidence of Doctoral authority to- 
gether with his life-long example 
of Apostolic energy moved Pope 
John XXIII to proclain him a 
Doctor of the Church in March of 
1959. 

The Church today is faced with 
the diseases of disunity, material- 
ism and indifference; heresy, ig- 
norance and bigotry. St. Lawrence 
faced similiar problems. In fact, 
the evils which infect Smodern so- 
ciety have their roots in the religi- 
ous upheaval which tore Christen- 
dom apart immediately prior to his 
birth. Thus the “Apostolic Doctor” 
stands as a model and patron for 
all the doctors who will take part 
in the 20th century movement of 
Catholic Action to spread the anti- 
biotic of Catholic Doctrine 
throughout the World. 

Only the most courageous opti- 
mism, founded on the strength of 
the Holy Spirit, has inspired Pope 
John XXIII to call a General 
Council to further the religious 
unity of the world. Like St. Law- 
rence, the Holy Father does not 
fear to engage in the most diffi- 
cult undertaking for the honor of 
God. This is the prayer for his 
feast: 

O God, who didst give to St. 
Lawrence, Thy confessor, the Spirit 
of Counsel and Strength to enable 
him to engage in the most diffi- 
cult undertakings for the honor of 
Thy name and the. salvation of 
souls, grant, that by the same 
Spirit, we may perceive what we 
should do and through his  inter- 
cession accomplish what we have 
perceived. 

—ALBERT MALONE, O.F.M. Cap. 


LETTERS to the Editor 


Correction 

Dear Editor: I enjoyed the May issue 
of Tue Lamp very much, The artick 
“The Fighting Surgeon” by Nicholas 


J. Amato and Russell Jandoli was fine. It 
was a learn that Theodor 
Roosevelt was shot at and that Dr 
Murphy ‘emoved the bullet. 

In turning to the editorial page | 
found interesting reports from different 


surprise to 


Very good idea to send congratu- 
blest with a new 
Also about youth being bored by 
In the past, befor 


cation” many youths had the opportunity 


areas 
lations to a family 
baby 
school “forced edu- 


to begin as apprentices. I pray we will go 
back to the old 


education and let 


method and laws of 


those who want to 
education. Let 


those who do not want to or who can 


learn benefit from mor« 


not learn more, start as apprentices. It 
will save the 
talent and minds. 


nation a lot of money, 

Your next item on the 
carried an horticulture My 
“Daily Missal” says March 22nd is the 
feast day of St. Isidore. Your report says 
the middle of May. I was 
about this 

With every good wish to you and the 
staff of Tr 


Editorial page 
item on 


wondering 


LAMP magazine, I remain 
Mrs. Mary Freund 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

(Ed. You are correct. The feast of St. 

Isidore the Farmer is March 22. ) 


ABC Plan 


Dear Editor: I was very much interested 
in a feature article in the May issue of 


THe Lamp on page 25. 


May I offer another suggestion that | 
have when I 


sleeple ssness? 


used have experienced 
Use any phrase, clause or prayer or 
any line from the Scriptures—beginning 
with the alphabet 
A—All for Thee sweet Jesus, all for Thee 
B—Be it done unto me according to Thy 
Word 
C—Come Holy Ghost, Creator Blest. 
D—Deliver us from evil 
E—Eternity! 
G-—Give us this day our daily bread 
H—Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts 
(and so on thru the alphabet ) 
Sometimes I apply all the letters to 
the Blessed Virgin. And this also is 
much better than counting dumb sheep 
and more beneficial too. 
Sincerely, 
Edith P. Becker 
New York, N. Y. 


Stamps 
Dear Editor: I often wondered what 
value old postage stamps were for the 
missions. Thus I was surprised to hear 
that 150 pounds of stamps brought your 
CSMC unit $70. I enjoyed this article on 
the CSMC at St. John’s Seminary in the 
April Lame. 
John Greene 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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A TEEN AGE Boy I know writes: 

“I don’t know what we're going 
to do about these older drivers. All 
they do is poke along looking at the 
scenery and hardly moving. And 
when the light turns green, do they 

e? No. They just stay there until 
it’s time to start crawling along again. 
They ought to have the steering 
wheel in the back seat so they can 
see what’s passing them.” 

fo which I would answer: Look- 
ing at the scenery is what a driver 
shouldn’t do. But these “older drivers 
have a name for you too. It’s a “hot 
rod” or a “jack rabbit.” That’s because 
some young people go so fast, make 
so much noise, and start and stop 
like a scared hare 

foo many younger drivers flirt 
with death in many ways, most no- 
tably by speeding and carelessness. 
Oftentimes the “load” they rumble 
through the streets with is from the 
lower end of the used car lot. 


SOMETHING TO THINK OVER 


No one—least of all the young 
drivers themselves—can be _ indiffer- 
ent to this problem. We live in an 
“Age of Speed” but it should not be- 
come an “Age of Death.” 

Driving a car involves serious re- 
sponsibility. The Catholic Bishops of 
the country emphasized this point 
three years ago when they wrote: In 
far too many situations where death 
or injury occurs in automobile acci- 





The use of the family car is a privilege and a responsibility 


TEEN TO PI! 


duct causes the death or injury. From 


a legal viewpoint, such conduct is a 


Each of us has an obligation to seek 


ousness, that every driver reflect up- 
> moral obligations he 


a 


And a smile that glows. 


She’s very precious, 


Kathy McElligott 


DOO 


cars and the driving 
ge. Do carefully learn how 
an instructor or a parent 
attempting to get your license. 


thing else than what you receive per- 
i Don’t overload the car. 
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Don't drive recklessly or at fast 
speed. 


A further question arises about 


young people owning cars. In some 
rare occasions a Car 18 needed to get 
to school or to a part-time job. But 
otherwise nothing consumes more 
time and detracts more from school 
work than owning a car 


A recent study of some 1,450 juniors 


and seniors in a suburban Chicago 
high school brought out that thos« 


who owned cars were generally in 


lowest quarter of the class. It 


was also noted that grades were still 
lower among the car owners who held 
part-time jobs to pay for gas and up 
keep. Homework and study suffered 
in both groups. 


BEAT THE BULGE 


With evervbody breezing around 


in cars, the old habit of walking has 
been discarded. In fact, walking has 
almost become a bad word. However 


is one of the big preventatives of 


velliety. What is velliety? If you'r 
too lazy to exercise and you have a 
lot of fat padding where a willowy 
waist should be, your handicap is 
velliety 


Last month I watched high school 


students going by at 3 o'clock dis- 
missal. Quite a number of them were 
overloaded with weight. Now doctors 
tell us, “when you're overloaded with 
weight, you overload your heart.” 


Heart disease. is still the No. 1 killer 


It is significant that the word cal- 


isthenics means beauty and strength 


also means exercise. Not over- 


exercise. See you this summer . 
walking, swimming, doing push-ups. t 


—DANIEL Ecan, S.A 


BUTCH 


Butch had to shoot an elephant 
That gave his mom a scare, 


And then he wrestled with an ape 


While nibbling on a pear. 


On wooden horse Butch roped 
some steers, 
A thousand if not more, 
And captured all the Indians 
Camped at the grocery store. 
A voyage in his wash-tub ship 
And then Butch leaves his launch. 
His day is through, the angel crew 
Relieve this guardian staunch. 
Tomorrow Butch must find a bear 
And bring it back alive. 
All things are new, so much to do! 
When you are only five. 
Christine Cyra 
Holy Angels Academy 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Has It 
Hap hened 


To You? 


Last MoNTH with graduations, 
showers for the bride to be, wed- 
dings and the other happy events, 


home makers found them- 


many 
selves at the last minute without 
that gaily decorated wrapping 


which makes every gift the expres- 
sion of our love which we want 
it to be. 

Graymoor now has a_ package 
containing three rolls of the most 
beautiful gift wrap paper you will 
ever see. To introduce this lovely 
package to our faithful Lamp 
readers we make this special offer: 
Three packages for just the price 
of two. Send just two dollars. 

Have it handy—Look ahead, 
order today directly from THE 


GrayMoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 





Every evening, the 
Friars and homeless 
| men unite in prayer 
to 


Our Lady of the 


| Miraculous Medal 
for your special 





intentions 


A NEW NOVENA 
at St. Christopher's Inn 
Chapel Starts Every 


Wednesday 


Address your petitions to: 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S 
INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Miraculous Medal Novena 
booklet sent on request 
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A Million Tons of Gold 


Continued from page 15 

Were it not for the re- 
influence of the sane and 
conservative 


cum laude 
straining 
senators and congress- 
men, we might now be ruined beyond 
repair. 

During the past 20 years, 
1941 to 1960 inclusive*®, the United 
States Government has spent, lent 
wasted and given away one trillion 
216 billion dollars! At $35 an ounce 
that’s more than a million tons of solid 
gold! Shipped by freight, 80 tons to 
a car, 100 cars to a train, it would 
require 150 trains! Stretched out on 
a single track, those trains would 
reach from New York City to Phila- 
delphia, a distance of 90 miles, and 
would need 600 diesel locomotive 
units to haul them! Thumping past a 
grade crossing, five minutes to a train, 
12 hours would elapse before the red 
lights stopped winking! 


from 


But, the spenders are not through 
yet. Even now a crew is in the yard 
coupling up another train. In the dis- 
patcher’s office are hundreds of re- 
quests for more gold—all of 
urgent. The freight office 
force are geniuses who think in terms 
of outer space in everything, especi- 
ally in spending other people’s money. 
Their super-program for the coming 
year calls for the disposal of ten more 
trains of solid gold, for that is what 
the 1961 80-billion-dollar budget is 
equal to! 


them 


agent’s 


Which is the more astounding, the 
criminal callousness of the spenders 
in squandering their constituents’ sav- 
ings, or the anemic indifference of the 
constituents in watching their savings 
go down the sewer, is hard to say. 

Of that solid gold cargo, the Ameri- 
can people have paid $926 billion. 
They still owe $290 billion. They pay 
through taxes. It is pertinent to recall 
what two men said about taxes. Pope 
Leo XIII said, “These important bene- 
fits (of private ownership) can only 
be expected on the condition that 
man’s means be not drained and ex- 
hausted by excessive taxation.” Karl 
Marx said, “There is only one way to 
kill capitalism—by taxes, taxes, and 
more taxes.” 

Most of the spending results from 
delusions—the delusion on the part 
of the politicians that spending is the 
panacea for all our problems, and the 
delusion on the part of the people 
that they can get something for noth- 


* The 1960 budget is for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960. 
Continued on page 30 
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Necrology 


souls 
west tn peace 
| 


We commend to the prayers of our readers 


| 
| e May thetx HI 


the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Frances Adkins, William B. Hazel, 


Theresa Finland, Michael Ryan, 
Lt. Herbert A. Trombly, Emma 
Ashton, Catherine Gannon, Alice 
L. Sullivan, Joseph F. Leuffgen, 
Rebecca Williams Dennis, Mrs 
Thomas Shea, Joseph Cassidy, 
Sarah Cassidy, Joseph De Serio 
Roland Dugas, Richard Finley, 
Leonard Tinsler, Josephine Deck 


Jean, Capt. Clara B. Weber, Au- 
gustus E. Robinson, Rev. Anthony 
Muehlenkaup, Morell B. Knapp 
Jose ph Gleason, Mrs. Collins, Mary 
Soden, Teresa Haggerty, Sister M 
Ludwina Runta, Julius Boise, Ger- 
trude McKeever, James F. Nevin, 
Anthony J Repici, Will Sand 
Martha A. Louf, Louise C. Renner, 
Henry Hierstein, Beatrice Sleavin, 
Mary Doran, Helen McClelland, 
Joan Sullivan, Patrick Malley, Mary 
Lofters, Joseph E. Bertrand, Wil- 
liam Frederick Colburn, Elizabeth 
Weiger, Henry S. Olewin, Lillian 
Miller, Edna Reiddey, Dr. Cleary, 
Charles Salerno, Thomas Horan, 
Florence Monahan, Goldman L. 
La Salle, Margaret Mullaney, Mr 
A. J. Chastanier, James J. Kelly, 
Anna Zidack, Mary Trainor, Ed- 
ward Waterman, Michael Klim, 
Margaret Barry, Margaret Mitchell, 
Grace C. Carroll, Annie Cassidy 
Killerlain, Mary Scible, Thomas 
E. Cox, James Cassidy, Victor 
Calandro, Kathleen O’Connor, Mrs. 
Joseph L. Bailey, Elizabeth Kot- 
chenreuther, Hannar T. Hanley 
Verrette, Mrs. M. J. Breen, Tim- 
othy Francis Hagerty, Catherine 
O’Rourke, Marie E. Harner, Char- 
lotte M. Johnson, Rev. Tulian Cat- 
ullo, Mary Haggerty, Pope Pius 
XII, Margaret Finnerty, Mr. Bobak, 
Anna Jacewicz, Charles Buckholz, 
Frank Sand, Emily Boits, Herbert 
Pistner, Frank Bell, Fred A. Pot- 


enza, Theresa Cohen, Margaret 
McCorire, Olga Couturie, John 
Lofters, Patrick McGinity, Anne 


Powell, Marie Mathews, Mary M. 
Burkheiser, Thomas Cash, George 
*. Grogan, Mae Ledet, Emma 
Halloway, Thomas Huvane, Helen 
O’Rourke, Ethel Klink, Michael 
Shubert, Sr., Martha A. Louf, 
Frank Zeggling. 
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{MONG OTHER THINGS, the annual All- 


Star game signifies the midway junc- 
ture in the major league baseball 
alendar. Quite frequently the teams 
vho sit atop their respective divisions 


t this point in the race go on to take 
IL the 


This year, however, the exception 


marbles. 


ither than the rule seems to prevail. 
there does not appear to be a class 
team in either the National or Ameri- 
an leagues. No team was so far back 
hat it could be counted out and con- 
ersely none was strong enough to be 
nore than an even money pick for 
the pennant 

The experts, of course, look on the 
situation disdain. No 
eam, according to the pundits, is 


urrent with 
laying championship caliber baseball. 
The fans nevertheless are pleased 
with the shifting 
hases in the two circuits. Cleveland, 
New York, Detroit 
hicago have been in and out of the 
ad with regularity 
iy in the Junior circuit. 


s punch close, 


Baltimore, and 


since opening 
National League followers are con- 
need that any team with the possible 
xception of Philadelphia can make 
into the World Series classic. 
There has been little to choose among 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
incinnati, St. Louis and Los Angeles 
i the early going in the Senior loop. 
While there has more or 
ess lack of both 
agues, there have been some great 
dividual performances on the part 
{many players as signified by their 
ring named to the All-Star lineups. 
One of the big surprises for the 
Yankees has been the batting con- 
Roger Maris now 
oms as another potential great in 
the House that Ruth built. The rangy 
ght fielder has pummelled the ball 
ta breezy .330 clip in the first half. 
He led the Yanks in three major of- 
ensive departments, namely: batting, 
ns-batted-in, and homers. His 17 
ircuit clouts by mid-June put the 
ung slugging stalwart out in front 
1 the American League ahead of 
uch heralded hitters as teammate 
Mickey Mantle (12), and Detroit’s 
focky Colavito (10). 

Some familiar names hit the head- 
nes in the National League, too. 
Emie Banks of the Cubs was the big 
wwer boy with 16 homers and he also 
ed in runs-batted-in with 48. Burgess 
f Pittsburgh set the early season 
utting pace with a smart .360 
erage. 


is way 
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SPORTS py soe canitt 


ENDURING MONUMENT 


With the collection of the game’s 
greatest stars gathering annually for 
the All-Stai feats of 
year are pulled from the morgue and 


fracas vester- 
presented for edification of the new 
generation. 

Latest one to hit the sports pages 
Babe Ruth’s magnificent 
run record of 60 in one season 


home 
With 
each succeeding season, this mark of 
the incomparable Bambino may well 
be baseball’s 


Was 


most enduring monu- 
ment. 

The closest any of the game’s great 
sluggers came to the Sultan of Swat 
was Hank Greenberg while wearing 
the colors of Detroit. Now a_ vice 
president of the White Sox, Ham- 
merin’ Hank poled 58. Recently Ted 
Williams mentioned for hitting 
his 500th [he Babe hit 
714. It now looks as though no one 
will ever approach that grand _ total. 
Yes, he was in a class by himself 


was 


home run. 


BALL PARK BEATNIK 


And speaking of the Babe, what 
has happened to his type of crowd? 
The fans, | mean, who used to jam 
Yankee Stadium with rarely an inci- 
dent to mar the game. 

rhese people have grown old, pos- 
sibly too old to get out to the park 
anymore. They have given way to a 
new The Beatniks 
call From recent displays of 
savage outbursts it would seem that 
this type should be barred from the 
park. 

We have 


generation. some 


them 


reference to the recent 


bully, defiant mob who all but ruined 
Mickey Mantle after a game in the 





Roger Maris of the Yankees 


Stadium 
was to swarm down on the field and 
pat their “hero” on the back. It 
rather clear, however, to most on- 
that the broke 
through the cordon of police were out 


Their objective supposedly 
was 
who 


lookers rowdies 


for anything but hero worship. Some 
took advantage of the opportunity to 


punch Mantle about the face. One 
stray blow almost broke his jaw. 
Others were intent on stealing his 
glove, cap and even to strip the 
jersey from his back 


As if this was not enough demon- 


stration of mob violence in the 
Stadium, take the case of Jimmy 
Piersall, Cleveland centerfielder. This 


fine athlete found himself the target 
of sling-shot artists while he was 
patrolling the center field sector for 
the Indians. During Cleveland’s last 
visit to the New York precincts, he 
says he picked up a fist full of paper 
clips which had been “fired” at him 
during a Sunday doubleheader. “It 

these were to hit me in the 
Piersall after the 
“how would I support my wife and 
five children?” 

The surroundings of a Big League 
ball park were not made to hide the 


one of 


eye said game 


hoodlum while he 


goes about the 
shameful tactics of maiming a_pro- 
fessional ball player. Rather it was 


made for the enjoyment of the sport- 
ing public who believe in good sport 
by good sportsmen 


OLYMPIC TEAM STRONG 


The United States Olympic team is 
poised and ready for the XVIIth 
World Games at Rome month. 
With each succeeding track and field 
meet 
Uncle 


stronger in some events than the great 


next 


and the try-out competitions, 


Sam's thinclads appear even 
performers of the past. 


for 


brightened America’s hopes consider- 


Tom Murphy example, 
ably in the 800-meter race which was 
won so convincingly by Tom Court- 
ney in Melbourne in 1956. 

Murphy proved conclusively that 
he, if anyone, is the one to prevail 
for the Stars 
roared the fastest half mile run in the 
East last month. 

The powerful 24 year old Manhat- 
tan graduate 
blistering time of 


and Stripes when he 


was clocked in the 
1:48.2 seconds in 
defending his 880 yard crown in the 
Amateur 
Athletic Union championships at Yon- 
kers War Memorial Field. 

The fastest previous half mile in 


Metropolitan Association 


the East was posted by Arnie Sowell 
of Pittsburgh who was clocked in 
1:50.7 seconds. 
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A Million Tons of Gold 


Continued from page 28 
ing from the government. Unless these 
delusions are corrected, we are bound 
to bring upon ourselves that depres- 
sion which is being predicted as one 
that will “curl our hair.” 

The way to overcome communism 
is to remove the discontent on which 
it breeds. Give the people what they 
are entitled to in justice—ownership 
of property. When the people are 
property owners, communism has no 
appeal for them. And 
the people are property owners, they 
defend their property and 
the communists from 


again, when 
prevent 
seizing it and 
making it the source of their power 

This calls for a return to individ- 
ual and collective responsibility, thrift, 
saving and living within our means. 
It also calls for the development of 
economic democracy, without which 


political democracy is only window 
dressing. 

Always bear in mind that the main 
tenet of communism is the denial of 
the individual’s right to ownership, 
and the absolute right of the state to 
all ownership of property. Ownership 
is the heart of the problem. t 


The Liberty Necklace 
Continued from page 13 
a sort of planned obscurity at the 
suburban Passy home of a wealthy 
French financier, Le Roy Chaumont. 
From there, he journeyed almost daily 
to Versailles to persuade Louis XVI 
to continue his financial and military 
help to America, against England, 
their common foe. All this was known 
who, like most of 
France, admired Franklin for his wit, 
wisdom and his great humanity. 

So when the countess aroused the 


to the countess, 








OCTAVE INTENTIONS MODIFIED 


More than fifty years ago Father Paul of Graymoor began the 
Chair of Unity Octave. By 1913 a set of intentions for each day of the 


Octave had become fixed. Since 


expressions hav e become obsolete. 


suitable. Of course, no change of theological principle is involved. The 
aim of the Octave is to bring about a return of all separated people to 


the Church which Christ founded on Peter. 


TRADITIONAL VERSION 


Jan. 18 The return of all the “other 
to the one fold of St. Peter, 


Shepherd 


she« p” 


the one 


Jan. 19 The return of all Oriental 
Separatists to Communion with the 
Apostolic See. 


Jan. 20 The submission of Anglicans 


to the Authority of the Vicar of 
Christ 

Jan. 21 That the Lutherans and all 
other Protestants of Continental 


Europe may find their way “Back to 
Holy Church.” 


Jan. 22) That Christians in America 
may become One in Communion with 


the Chair of St. Peter. 


Jan. 23° The return to the Sacra- 


ments of lapsed Catholics. 


Jan. 24 The Conversion of the 


Jews. 


Jan. 25 The Missionary conquest of 
the world for Christ. 


then 
After 


authorities, the modified intentions as they appear below were judged 


some of the wording of the 


consultation with the proper 


MODIFIED VERSION 


Jan. 18) The 
faith and in the 


union of all Christians 


in one sok Church 


Jan. 19 The 
Eastern 


with the 


return of separated 
Christians to 


Holy See 


communion 


reconciliation of An- 
Holy See. 


Jan. 20) The 
glicans with the 


reconciliation of Euro- 
Holy See 


Jan. 21) The 


pean Protestants with the 


Jan. 22 That American Christians 


become one in union with the Chair 
of Peter. 
Jan. 23. The restoration of lapsed 


Catholics to the sacramental life of 
the Church, 


Jan. 24 That the 
come into their inheritance in Jesus 
Christ. 


Jew ish pe ople 


The missionary extension of 
kingdom 


Jan. 25 
Christ’s 
world. 


throughout — the 








night sentry at the gate of the Chau- 
mont estate, she asked that Franklin 
be summoned immediately. In a few 
moments, a slightly startled ambas- 
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sador, dressed only in his nightshirt 
night cap and slippers, hurried int 
the big drawing room. There he found 
the countess, who had lifted her black 
satin mask, walking ‘nervously up and 
down the room. But Benjamin Frank- 
lin greeted her with as much dignity 
and courtliness as though he were in 
his wig and wearing his court cos- 
tume of white satin knee breeches 
and silver buckled slippers. 

In just two or three quick sen- 
tences, she told him why she had 
invaded his privacy and his sleep, and 
when he replied, bowing low over her 
hand, “You need worry no _ longer 
The Redcoats have _ been 
routed, and your French soldiers, and 


Countess. 


ours, along with Colonel Kosciusko 
are now safe,” the countess was almost 
hysterical with relief and joy. She 
threw her Franklin’ 
neck and kissed him on both cheeks 
in the customary French manner 
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25th Anniversary 
1935-1960 


Twenty-five years of Catholic Drama 

on Radio, honoring Our Lady under 

the title, Our Lady of the Miraculous 
Medal. 
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PRODUCED BY THE 
ST. CHRISTOPHERS INN 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
GARRISON, NEW YORK 


National Programs Broadcast on all 
our stations in the United States and 
Canada. 

Help support these radio programs. Send 
donations to: 


AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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If you no longer have use for 
them ...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friors. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 














| Then she burst into tears, and jerked 
off her necklace and earrings 
“Take these, Monsieur Franklin and 


sell them. They will buy many uni- 
forms—food—bullets for your soldiers 
There are 26 large emeralds and 13 


400 small dia- 
monds and pearls in the set. Please 
accept them in the name of the lib- 
erty which I am praying your coun- 
try will soon gain.” 

So in the courtly and distinguished 
manner which had made him loved 
all over France, he replied, “I shall 
indeed sell your jewels and send the 
money to General Washington. I ex- 
tend to you the gratitude of all the 
13 colonies for your gift which I shall 
name “The Liberty Necklace.” May 
God you, my dear Countess, 
for great generositv—and_sacri- 
fice.” Then he added, with a twinkle 
in his kindly old which. still 
loved to dwell on young beauty, “And 
your love, Colonel Kos- 
ciusko, be returned to you shortly.” 

This is the legend which has sur- 


small r ones, and over 


bless 
your 


eves 


may true 


vived for two centuries and which 


Parisians like to recall when we cele- 
brate Independence Day on July 4. 
The young countess’ name has long 
forgotten, the neck- 
lace itself lay hidden in a dark vault 


been and even 
of a Paris pawnshop for three quarters 
of a century. Then it was discovered, 


and finally, just before World War 


II, a world-famous jeweler bought it 


for an undisclosed sum and added 
it to his priceless collection of rare 
gems. 4 





Songs of Liberty 

Continued from page 21 

Spangled Banner” is familiar. It was 
written by Francis Scott Key, in 1814, 
to the tune of an 18th century drink- 
ing song. During the war of 1812, 
the young lawyer witnessed the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry. Inspired 
by the gallantry of the American 
troops, he penned the song. It in- 
cludes two treacherous high F’s (“the 
rockets’ red glare”) that makes many 
a citizen falter at the high point of 
his national anthem. 


of America’s favorites 


One was 
written for cork-blackened, white- 
gloved minstrels, according to the 


Hancock source. Daniel D. Emmett, 
himself a minstrel man, received a 
commission in 1859 for a new song 
... but it had to be written over the 
weekend. The gloomy weather made 
him yearn for the “land of cotton”. . . 
and thus “Dixie” was born. It became 
popular instantly ...and once received 
seven encores at a Confederate mass 





meeting. 
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The tune of “America” is 
nized the world over. 


same at 


recog- 
is the 
England’s national anthem 


.. for it 


and patriotic songs of other countries 
An Englishman, appropriately named 
Dr. John Bull, made the first written 
arrangement of “God Save the King.” 
The Colonists sang it as their national 
anthem until 1776, when it became 
“God Save the Thirteen States.” The 
familiar words we sing to “America’ 
were written by Rev. Samuel F. Smith 
in 1832. 

In 1893, Katharine Lee Bates stood 
at the top of Pike’s Peak... and the 


Vw ON 
Catbirds Mew 


The thrush has spots on its breast. 


ee 


The swallow builds its nest 

In the eave of a barn. 

Coots dive about in a tarn. 

The melody of the cuckoo 

Is constant. Catbirds mew. 

Canada geese fly in formation 

From nation to nation. 

Crests adorn the brain canals 

Of blue jays and cardinals 

Owls have no neck 

Woodpeckers peck. 

Hummingbirds weigh an ounce. 

Solitary kingfishers will pounce 

On a minnow. Doves fly straight 

And do not undulate 

Like a goldfinch or flicker 

And therefore they arrive quicker 

Without hesitation 

At their destination. 

The same holds for the merlin 

And the starling. 

I envy not only their choices 

Of transportation and voices 

But their eccentric variety 

Within our biped society. 
—Joseru Kotsko 


magnificent sight of “the amber waves 
of grain, The purple mountain majes- 
ties above the fruited plain,” symbol- 
ized, for her, the grandeur that is 
America. Throughout “America the 
Beautiful” there glitters a golden 
thread of faith in brotherly love and 
liberty. 

Abraham Lincoln said that “The 
world has never had a good defi- 
nition of liberty.” Nonetheless, we 
all know what it means... and never 


more clearly than when our hearts 
are stirred by one of America’s bril- 
liant patriotic songs. : 4 











COMICS 





THE comics are a place in which we 
may observe in simple and graphic 
terms our values, myths, fears and 
aspirations. 

Take for instance “Tarzan,” a comic 
that expresses a familiar myth about 
nature. This is the conviction that 
man-made civilization is evil and that 
the good life is relatively primitive 
and instinctual and draws its power 
and wisdom from remaining close to 
elemental things. Wicked or ridicu- 
lous people come from the big city; 
they tend to be scientists, politicians, 


professors or artists; their lives are 
complicated, corrupt or artificial and 
they think too much. Such comics 


both appeal to and express modern 
man’s uneasiness and despair in his 
complicated and bewildering 
tion. Animal comics like “Lassie” and 


situa- 


“Rin Tin Tin” belong in this class. 
The Animals are nature heroes that 
represent the goodness and superior- 
ity of primitive and instinctual forces. 
No amount of sophisticated human 
villainy is a match for Lassie’s native 
insight. “L'il Abner” spoofs this tradi- 
tion, of course, but not as purely as 
does “Pogo.” In the former there is, 
I suspect, an underlying tendency to 
take the nature myth seriously. 

The bewildering complexity of the 
modern world also helps to explain 
the popularity of those comics that 
are modern versions of the Hercules 
myth—that of the superman hero who 
performs impossible tasks as a service 
to mankind. Examples are “Super- 
man” and “Wonder Woman,” “Dick 
Tracy” (super-detective), “Dr. Mor- 
gan” (super-physician) and the vari- 
ous western heroes (Roy Rogers, Wy- 
att Earp and the Rifleman). The 
advantage of the Hercules story, es- 
pecially in the American version, is 


that it combines a passion for ordet 
and control with a love of violence. 
always 


Of course, the violence is 
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the 
end it is the bad people who suffer 


“good” and “righteous” since in 


most from it 

In most of these comics, particularly 
the westerns, there is also the ideal 
of the American he-man as 
him in the Marlboro 
These virile heroes who are so com- 


we see 


cigarette ads. 
pletely in control of their worlds are 
especially attractive in a period when 
the male, whether adolescent or adult, 
has a hard time feeling that he is in 
control of anything. 

“Orphan Annie” is another inter- 
esting version of the Hercules myth 
—Hercules in this being dis- 
guised at Daddy Warbucks, a modern 
super-capitalist. This comic expresses 


case 


in a way that is both naive and fright- 
ening the conviction shared by many 
that great wealth 
power will most likely be 


Americans and 


used for 
unselfish and noble purposes. Along 
with this comfortable daydream goes 
the belief that the powerful and rich 
have the special privilege of taking 
the law into their own hands so that 
justice may prevail against evil 
people. Warbucks’ ruthless lieuten- 
ants are Punjab and The Asp, who 
at times resemble the trigger men of 
the Al Capone era. 

With “Blondie” get the other 
side of the he-man story. Here is the 
farcial picture of the American 
to the of his 
wife’s eldest but not necessarily most 
intelligent child. For all its spoofing, 
however, “Blondie” is less a satire on 
the insufficient male than it is a 
good-humored tribute to the average 


we 


male reduced status 


guy, whose loveable ordinariness is 
the armor that protects him from 
tragedy or disaster no matter how 


stupidly or un-heroically he behaves. 

The belief that there is virtue in 
ordinariness and drama in the com- 
mon round of life also helps to ex- 
plain the success of “Gasoline Alley.” 


ONE 





Here is the pictorial version of the 
modern theme of “togetherness.” 

It is a relief to turn to the Hogar- 
thian and coarser “\foon 
Mullins.” In the 
inevitable reaction from the glamor- 
ized and idealized picture of Ameri- 
can life that we get from Hollywood, 
television and advertising. The phys- 


realism of 





this comic we se¢ 


ical grossness of Mamie, Lord Plush- 


bottom, Uncle Willie, Moon and 
Kavo is exaggerated, of course, but 
it is no less exaggerated than the 
“togetherness” of “Gasoline Alley” or 


the moralistic high-mindedness _ of 
“Mary Worth.” It represents, besides, 
an aspect of American life that too 
many of us tend to ignore for all the 
wrong reasons. 

In “Mary Worth” we have a 
sion of the most 
American fairy 
there are no problems that cannot be 
solved by the romantic love of good 
looking people. All difficulties are, as 
befits a fairy story, further smoothed 
by a fairy god-mother in the 
form of an itinerant and moralizing 


ver- 
f all 


stories—that in which 


sentimental 


over 


widow. Mary Worth is a very mod- 
ern kind of fairy godmother, who, 
however, has her roots fixed com- 


fortably in a less complex, more stable 
and ordered past. Since she stands for 
order and control and the saving old- 
fashioned virtues of a by-gone period, 
her function is very similar to that of 
the cowboy and detective comic book 
heroes. 

“Terry and the Pirates” makes an 
interesting cultural study because of 
its theme of the conflict between 
American innocence and oriental cor- 
ruption. In this conflict the corrupt, 
deceptive, sinister foreigner is fi- 
nally no match for the bright-eved, 
alert, wise-cracking innocence of the 
American. Some of the uncomfortable 
real-life implications of this verv flat- 
tering myth are revealed in the Led- 
Burdick The 
Ugly American. 

But however much I learn from the 
comics I never cease to regret their 
lost opportunities. More and more, 
it seems, comics cease to be comic. 


erer and best-seller, 


Satire in the comics tends too readily 
to become farce or burlesque, as in 
“L'il Abner,” or fantasy or whimsy, 
as in “Pogo.” What need 
of are comics that expose for what 
they are our snobberies, prejudices 


we more 


and sentimentalities, as, for example, 
“Bringing Up Father” in its salad days 
satirized the snobbery and false tasté 
of the newly rich. Satire criticizes 
and cleanses, but it also steps on toes. 
Perhaps this is why we tolerate s¢ 
little of it, in comics or any other 
medium. 

—Joun P. Sisk 




















